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SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF YELLOW FEVER. . . Da A: H: Dory, Mt 

Health Officer of the Portof New York i 
STUDIES IN CHEERFULNESS.-I, . . Max O'REtL ‘a 
LATEST ASPECTS OF THE NICARAGU A C ANAL, PROJECT, . C. M. Stappen 


DO NATIONAL BANK EXAMINERS EXAMINE? 
By the Hon. Thomas L. James, 


President of the Lincoln National Bank, New York. 


OUR INDIAN PROBLEM, ; ; Tue Rev. Lyman Asnort, D.D. 
THE ATLANTIC FISHERIES QUE STION, ; ; . . P. T. MeGrati f. 
THE FASHODA INCIDENT, . , Lizur. Winston Spencer-CHURCHILL a. 
if 

THE WORK OF THE PEACE COMMISSION. [' 

By the Hon. Hannis Taylor, if 

Late U. S, Minister to Spain. He 

THE DECISION AGAINST RAILWAY POOLING, . ; Roswe_t MILLER, My 
President Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway ta 

FINANCIAL WRONG IN PORTO RICO, . ‘ . Lieut. CLakeNce WIENER + 
CONCERNING ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE, . GEKALDINE Meyrick fi 
A 

50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. Sold by all Newsdealers. 
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tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested, 
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Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless | 


made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to * Publisher of | 
the Nation.’ 
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MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

7 DGE WORTH BOARDIN G and DAY 

, Se — for girls. —S6th year will begin September 
Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 

Miss E. D. Huwrisr. Assoc fate Principal 


MARYLAND, Catonsvil 


8 
| 
| 


2. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- | 


Prepares for College. 
Miss S. R. CARTER. 


opens September 23, 1895. 
Heads of School: Miss M. ©. CARTER, 





MassacuuseErrs, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MASSACHUBETTS, C ‘ambridge, 36 ‘oncord Ave. 
“THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, c sainbridge, 9 Channing St. 
y boat LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Keuvy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SC "HOOh -Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for poms F a 


$ | Home and outdoor life. F. B. }. Ku apr, 6. (M 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and ina bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies, Full com- 


mercial course-—business, law, stenography, and type- 
} 


writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyarr, A.M., 


Terins low. 


Principal. 


New York, Uti 
RS. PIA Ty. S SCHOOL. —The next 
ac hool a yar begins Thursday, Sept. | 22, 1898. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS.COMEGY’SANDMISS BELL'S 
d 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 3. Students prepared for cotinge. 


i} TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 


applic ation. Opens weet. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


|< 
| all grades with competent teachers. 
obtafhing positions. 


| 


School Agencies. 


| | #4 FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton tg ‘e, Boston, 1242 13th St., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bd ” Minneapolis. 

730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. +525 Stims’n I .,LosAngeles. 

878 Wabash Ave. Cc nicago. 825 M’ket St..San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
Assists teachers in 
HARLAN P. French, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best wy in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


"THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSER, wucpvinter. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with thefr 9th Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted ; highest re- 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Lock HAVEN, Pa. 


Best re- 








We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 
OF Australia and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 

CREDIT. 


Travellers’ * as available in all parts 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


of the world 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW TORR. 








Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
{n Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


From Education, Boston: “A well-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 





School of scar and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
—— and decorative design, and also in <7 ana- 
omy and Warten and Principal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
son, E, sa ‘arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing La Paint- 
ng), Mrs. Wi illiam Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K, Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the pace. For circulars giving 


MISS EL iZABE! TH LOMBARD, ee 


Forestry ‘School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten. Combines home life with careful individual 
training. 

R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Teachers, etc. 
E ARKVARDGRADUATE, going abroad 


for the winter, would take one or two boys for 

travel or study, Long experience as private tutor and 
in the care of boys, Wi rest references 

1,, 84 Magazine &t., 


Fre UR YEARS' ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphiet free, Rev. Wm. Wr 
belleville, Mh. 


Cambridge, 





| CUARLE S W. STONE, Tutor Sor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 

















HOW TO THINK 
IN SPANISH. 


Teaches to SPEAK Spanish. 
Ask your bookseller, or write to the Author, 


Prof. KROEH, 


Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club eet with all current Books promptly and 
Ferg 2 It is our specialty. We deal in nothing 
but ks. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the pub- 
lishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books mailed 
on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN. 
Der Praktische Deutsche. 


By U. Jos. Berney. Der Praktische Deutsche is ar- 
ranged after the ne of Paul Bercy’s Le Frangais 
Pratique, but it is by no means a translation of 
that book. The original plan has been preserved, 
but the exercises reconstructed and fitted to the 
particular needs of the student of German. The 
aim has been to provide the material necessary to 
enable the learner to converse with Germans in 
their own language, and to arrange it in such an 
order that the study will be pleasurable as well 
as profitable. Roman type is used throughout ex- 
cepting in a few lessons, and a vocabulary is at 
the end of the volume. 

1amo, cloth. Second Edition, entirely revised. 

251 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 

sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave, (cor. 48th St,), New York, 








Cloth, 278 pp., $1.50. 
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The Finest Editions of the Waverley Novels Ever Published 
Andrew Lang Edition. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Ry Sir Waiter S 


With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by Andrew Lang. 


bee text will be reprinted from the author's favorite edition, and wil! contain all of bis introductions and notes 


new introductions, notes, and glossaries by the world-renowned erilie and author, Andrew i a has 
of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford. the areat-granddaughter of Nir Walter S 
{ has had access to all of the manuscript and other material now «a {hbortsford, so that many new points of interest will be in this 
; edition. 
This edition will also excel all previous editions in point of artistic merit, The i/lu-trations will consist of 


etchings from original designs by some of the most distinguished artists in the world. 
Among the artists ard etchers whose work will appear in this editi sn may be meationed the followin, 
ARTISTS: Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.; R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.; Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.; Ad. Lalauze; Lockhort Bogle; Gordon 
Browne. 
ETCHERS: R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.; H. Macbeth Raeburn; Henri Lefort; Ad. Lalauze; H. C. Manes-e; P. Teyssonnieres 
The paper is a fine English finish, and the printing is the best. Cloth, gilt tops. Sold in complete sets or separate works, ea 
WOR cc pee coe ees el ie os eek Gee eee. eek ob a eee os $1 
Complete set, 25 volumes . 


ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, by Sir Walter Scott. With New Introductions, Notes, and G tries, by An / Pits 
edition will also excel all previous editions in point of artistic merit. The illustrati ns will consist of 250 Etchings from original designs 
by some of tbe most distinguished artists in the world, printed on Japanese paper 
The volumes are printed on deckle-edge laid paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt tops, size tall 16-00 
Sold in complete sets or separate works at $1.50 per volume. 
Complete sets, 48 volumes, cloth, $72. 00, 
Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition of the Waverley Novels will be sent postpaid on Application. 


4 SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 12 Vols., cloth, gilttop . . . $18 00 | W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 2 Vols., cloth, gilt toy $0 00 
3 GEORGE EBLIOT’S WORKS, 24 Vols., cloth, gilttop . . . 3600) CHARLESDICKENS’'S WORKS, 30 Vels, cloth, gilt tep.. #5 00 
;. VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS, 16 Vols., cloth, gilttop . . . 24 00 | JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 16 Vols, cloth, gilt top YOO 
j WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 16 Vols, cloth, gils top weg . 24 0 

7 Special Catalogue sent to any address, postpaid, upon app 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. BOSTON. 


JOHN LANE’S FALL BOOKS. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF AESOP. With one hundred | DREAM DAYS. By Kenneth Grahame. cap Svo, #1 yy 
‘ pictures. by P. J. BILLINGHURST. and an introduction by & new volume of the “Golden Age” stories, uniform with tha k 
KENNETH GRAHAME. Small 4to $1 50 ‘Pagan Papers.” 
Mr. Billinghurst is a new illustrator, specimens of whose work recent! : 2 a? og eo. $1.00 
appeared in The enone: Studio of whiak The pcs saa Be pre GODE RIDA. By John Davidson. |°': ap > , S14 
tiser wrote: * P. J. Billinghurst is a new name among designers and {llus- " T ; ; > 
trators, but it is one that will doubtless become more ‘familiar, for hisree THE LAST BALLAD AND OT HER POEMS. By John 


productions shown after his designs for bookwork are marked by indf- 9 ‘¢ Ryo No 
viduality. ” Davidsen. F cap 8vo, $15 


2 REVE | OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE. By 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. Bell. With colorea | THE pg onie en Aig Medals scl leita ~7 a 
illu-trations. Small 4to, $1.25. ya : 








> The most successful book of por = Bite r ” Ste phe Mm a 
One of the most striking books for children ever issued The Commercial Advertixer says: “lt contains much true poetry, 
plain speaking, and much vigor and force of phrase \ detent 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert pessagee tore from thelr contest would give © Vruas Bet < wins 
im one, of the real streng q ” ere thas 





White. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. Illustrated by Edmund | as r : , 
H. New. Crown 4to, decorated cover, uniform with ‘The THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 


Compleat Angler.” $6.00. Ryo, $1 50. 

LILLIPUT LYRICS. By W. B. Rands. With over 140| PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice 
illustrations by Charlies Robinson. Crown 8vo, $150 Usi- Hewlett. Crown Svo, $1.25. ; 
form with “Lilliput Series.” A pastoral play by the author of “The Forest Lovers,” of which The 

Lt with the besalon of ove, and, youth. "Tis, Pelation. 0" tin 

SUN, MOON AND STARS. Verses and Pictures by E. bo b eany ap ata ore unbounded and remete from modern life and cot 

Richardson. F cap 8vo, $1.00 eens snes thet of his novel, oat 7! has a throbbing note of ‘ > om 
spirit of everlasting youth and the human tiipuise in whi ne . 
universal heart.” 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With numerous illustra- | ; . Ladle 
hess Ot Maaty Usnetar. Fcap Svo, $1 96. STORIES TOTO TOLD ME. By Baron Corvo. Hovdlley 

Booklets No 6 Wrappers 55 cents 

PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame. Third Edi Gator olntrl.” by Reetyn. dhary: © The Quest of the Gllt-Edged «irl* 

tion. Uniform with ‘ihe Golden Age.” $1 25. ~ Richard de Lye oune; ® Some Note sof s straggling Genins,” by G. 1 
The New York Times says: “Since ‘The Golden Age’ we have not read Street; “* The Headewoman,” by Kenneth Graha 


any book more fascinating than this same author's ‘ Pagan Papers.’ " 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Athelstane 
THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneth Grahame. Bodley Sweltenham. Crown Svo, $1 50. 


Booklets. W rappers. 35 cents. The London Saturday Rerieuw Bays: ‘Hie ones whiny ot omen 
The Philadelphia Ledger says: “It makes a happy half hour for the a —- nate ee oetacaed and vot a 
reader, and leaves a healthy smile for many times that length of time shel Ieote pecteained passion and crafty heat give them thelr pecultar 

ity of tone.” 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. Twelfth - 

Edition. F’cap 8vo, $1.25. _ | A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR. By B. Baron Russell. 

“ The Golden Age” {s still one of the most popular books of the dav Crown Svo, $1.25. 

















140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘ STANDARD 

€ REFERENCE WORKS 
i 


Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horack HowarRD FURNESS, 
PuH.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Eleven royal oc- 
tavo volumes now ready. Superfine toned 
paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$4.00 per volume. Half morocco, gilt 
top, in sets only, $55.00. 


~ The Winter's Tale. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
As You Like It. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Macbeth. 
Hamlet. Two volumes 
The Tempest. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Othello. 
King Lear. 


* 
Lippincott’s 


Soh he he hs he es A Oh Oh ON Oe Oe Oe On 


ee oh ch oh 5 ch 5 oh oh ch eh he eh oth hth bth hth heh ko eh ehh ch ek kh ch ch eh he 


r 


Biographical Dictionary. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, containing Me- 
moirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries. By JosEPH THomas, M.D., 
LL.D. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume 
of 2550 pages. Price in sheep binding, 
$8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; half 
Russia, $10.00, net. 


+ 
Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer of the World. 


New Revised Edition. A Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetter or Geographical Diction-! 
ary of the World. Originally ‘edited by 
JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. In one im- 
perial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 pages. 
Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net; half mo- 
rocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


* 
Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors. 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LI- 
TERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHOR, LIVING AND DECEASED. By 8 

AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. With Supple- 
ment. By JoHN Fostmr Kirk, LL.D. The 
entire work contains the names and his- 
tory of over 83,000 authors. Complete in 
sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth, $37.60; sheep, $42.60; half Russia, 
$650.00; half calf, $55.00; balf morocco, $55.00. 


* 
The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


The New Illustrated Edition. Rewritten 
and Enlarged by American and English edi- 
tors, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; 
illustrated by more than 8,500 engravings; 
over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns 
of reading matter. 10 volumes. Imperial 
octavo. 


By subscription only, 
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ee re 42 B. Lippincott Co.'s 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
By Sydney George Fisher. 
With numerous illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Uniform with The True George Washington. 








THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BY HIMSELF. 
Edited by Hon. John Bigelow. 
New Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected with additional notes. Three 
volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; three-quarters 


calf, $9.75. 


LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe, MLD., Ph.D. 
Illustrated with four photogravures, 12mo. Buckram, $1.25; half calf or 
half morocco, $3.00. 
Uniform with Literary Shrines and A Literary Pilgrimage. 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN. THE MODERN 
By Paul Eve Stevenson. MARRIAGE MARKET. 


Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $1.75. | By Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Mrs. Steel, 


and the Countess of Malmesbury. 
ACROSS THE EVERGLADES. 


r2mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
A Canoe Journey of Exploration. 


; THE MARIE CORELLI 
By Hugh L. Willoughby. 
Numerous gp ng 12mo. BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Cloth, $2.00. r2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





HISTORICAL TALES. The Romance of Reality. 

By Charles Morris. 
Vol. VII.—RUSSIA. Vol. VIII.—JAPAN AND CHINA. 
Illustrated. 1zmo, Cloth, $1.25 per vol. Séx other vols. in this series. 


Vol. IX.—SPAIN 








JUVENILE 


By SAPTARS KING. 
‘rom School to Battle-Field. 
"hows 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Dave, KER. 
O’er Tartar Deserts. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By JAY C. KELLEY 
The Boy Mineral Collectors 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By ayo E. BLANCHARD. 
n Independent Doug iter. 
” amo Cloth, $1. 


FICTION 


By LOUIS BECKE. 7 
The Mutineers. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rodman, the Boatsteerer. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
A Desert Drama. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By ROSA N. CARBY. 
Mollie's Prince. , 





12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Oy Mystery. 
Mg mock. 4 
By MRS. - nnn The Adventure ‘ene 
dos A . Eight volumes. 12mo. Cloth. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. $1.85 per volume. 
By BLANCHE TOTTENHAM. Pr eres eae ee Sc Re che BRE Pee eae ee ee 
arene eg pogo 00. For sale by all Booksellers, 
By GEORGE CUPPLES. L - _ 
The Green Hand. 7. B. Lippincott Co., 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Flotiday Publications vixens. 








OUR WAR WITH SPAIN BY LAND 


By Charles Morris. 
The War With Spain. 


A ComPLeETE History OF THE WAR OF 1898 BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 
Cloth, with maps and illustrations. $1. 50. 


The Nation’s Navy. 


Our SHIPS AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS. 


AND SEA. 














12mo. 








12mo, 


Cloth, With numerous illustrations, $1.50. 


The two volumes uniform in box, $3 00, 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 


Four photogravure illustrations. 
or half morocco, $3.00. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf 


Uniform with Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 


DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 


Do-Nothing Days. 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two 


With Feet to the Earth. 


volumes in box, 12mo. Cloth, gilt 


top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
Also sold separately, 


BREWER’S READER’S HAND- 
BOOK. 


Fourth Edition, Entirely reset, re- 
vised, and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
Half morocco, $3.50. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE 
LLOYDS. 
Newly discovered letters. With por- 
traits. r2mo, Cloth, gilt top, 
deckle edges. $2.00. 





ABBOT T’S NATURE LIBRARY. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott. 


Clear Skies and Cloudy. 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two 


Recent Rambles. 


volumes in box, 12mo. Cloth, gilt 


top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Also sold 


separately. 


IMPORTATIONS 


THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
Two volumes. With frontispieces. 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00, 


ISABELLA. 
By John Keats. 
Limited Edition. Quarto, $4.00. 


THE HEPTAMERON. 
By Margaret, Queen of Navarre. 
Five volumes. Cloth, $5.00; half moroc- 
co, $12.50, 
EVELINA. 
By Frances Burney. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


or by the Publishers, 


Publishers, Philada. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


WITH PEARY NEAR THE POLE. 
By Eivind Astrup. 
Numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


Crown &vo, 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE SADDLE. 
By Ella C. Sykes. 
Thirty-two full page illustrations. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


vo. 





} 


| THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 
By Captain M. S. Wellby. 
| Numerous illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF INDIA. 
By F. H. S. Meriwether. 
| With numerous illustrations. 

Cloth, $3.50. 


Octavo. 





FAVORITES 
+ 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. With a chapter 
on Miniature Painting by EmiILy DRAYTON 
TAYLOR. With Frontispiece in color and 
over ninety finely executed reproductions 
of the best examples of Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and Nineteenth Century Miniature 
Painters. Ornamental buckram, 


$3.00 


gilt top, 
deckle edges, 


$6.00. 


three-quarters levant, 


° 
THE COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Through Colonial Doorways. 
Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. Two volumes 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.0 


Sd 


Men, Women, and Manners 

in Colonial Times. 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. Illustrated 
with four photogravures and numerous head 
and tail sketches in each volume. 
$3.00; 


Two vol 


umes. Satine, in a box, half calf 


or half morocco, $6.00. 
* 
The True George Washington. 


By PauL LEICESTER ForD. With twenty- 
four full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


Crown, &8vo 


+ 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE AND FOREST 
LIBRARY. 


Travels in a Tree-Top. 
The Freedom of the Fields. 


With frontispiece by ALICE BARBER STE- 
PHENS, and three photogravures in each 
volume. Two volumes in a box. Buck- 
ram, extra, $3.00; half calf or half moroc- 
co, $6.00. Sold separately or in sets 


* 
Symphonies and Their 
Meaning. 


By Puivip H. Gorerp. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Upon receipt of a post-card mention- 
ing this Paper, we will take pleasure in 


forwarding our new X-mas Catalogue. 
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GAP Putnam's ‘Sons’ New Books 


Historic Towns 
of New England 


Edited by Lyman P. PoweLu. With 160 


Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top (in a box), $3.50. 

CONTENTS: Portland, by Samuel T. Pickard. 
Rutland, by Edwin D. Mead.--Salem, by George D. 
Latimer. Boston, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin 
son and Edward Everett Hale.—Cambridge, by 
Samuel A. Eliot..-Concord, by Frank B. Sanborn 
Plymouth, by Ellen Watson.—Cape Cod Towns, 
by Katharine Lee Bates.—Deerfield, by George 
Sheldon Newport, by Susan Coolidge.--Provi- 
dence, by William B. Weeden.—Hartford, by Mary 
K aaa New Haven, by Frederick Hull Cogs 
weil, 

The volume has for its special purpose the pre- 
sentation of a connected account of the more im- 
portant events and incidents in the history of each 
of the towns recorded. It is the further purpose to 
wen for the aise of visitors and of those who 
lave some personal, hereditary, or historic interest 
in the towns, a picture of the place itself, its chief 
characteristics, and its historic past 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in 
History and Literature. By Marion 
HARLAND, author of *‘Some Colonial 
Homesteads, ’’ etc. With 33 illustra- 
tions, 

8vo, gilt top (in a box), $2.50 


“In this volume fascinating pictures are thrown upon 
the screen so rapidly that we have not time to have 
done with our admiration for one before the next one is 
encountered, . . . Long-forgotten heroes live once 
more; we recall the honored dead to life again, and the 
finagination runs riot. Travel of this kind does not 
weary, it fascinates.””.—New York Times 


Captain Bonneville 


The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
U. S. A., in the Rocky Mountains 
and the Far West. By Wasnincron 
Irving. Pawnee Edition. With 28 
photogravure illustrations. Embellish- 
ed with colored borders. 

Two volumes iarge 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt 

tops, $6.00; three-quarters ievant, $12 00. 

. . The vol 


Full of exciting incident , 
the power and charms of romance, 


UNICS POSsHEss 
Chancellor 


Siegfried and Beowulf 


Si-gfried, the Hero of the North, and 
Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo. 
Saxons. By Zenaipe A. Raaozin, 
author of “‘Chaldea,’ ‘*Vedie India, ’’ 
ete. No. 1 in Tales of the Heroic 
Ages. Hlustrated by Geo. 'T. Tobin. 

i2mo, $1.50. 


Excellent reading the author has made. of 
these Noree legends, telling the Immortal tales with a 
chart that tiust appeal to an older audience as well as 
to children Pittstnry Leader 


A Hlistory of the People 
of the Netherlands 


By Perres Jonannks Brox, Ph. D., Pro 
festor of Dutch History in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, ‘Translated by Oscar 
\. Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. .To be 
completed in four parts. 

Part L., from the Earliest Times to the 

Beginning of the Fifteenth Century. 

Svo, 82,50, 


| AEROKS OF 


Saladin 


THE NATIONS 


| and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem | 


| By Stanley Lane-Poole, author of ‘‘The 
| Moorsin Spain,’’ ete. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. 


RECENT ISSUES IN THE SERIES ARE: 
The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the 
Crescent in the West. 
Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confederacy. 
Ulysses S. Grant, and the Period of National Pre- 
servation and Reconstruction. 
Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Cri- 
sis of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome. 
Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of France. 
Columbus, His Life and Voyages. 


Historic New York 


Being the Second Series of the Half- 
Moon Papers. With 31 illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 


First and Second series, in box, $5.00. 





Contents: Slavery in Old New York, Tammany 
Hall, Prisons and Punishments, the New York 
Press in the 18th Century, Bowling Green, Old 
Family Names, Old Taverns and Posting Inns, 
Neutral Ground, Old Schools and Schoolmasters, 
the Doctor in Old New York, Breucklen, The Battle 
of Harlem Heights. 


“A delightfully attractive volume, possessing much 
historic value, and illustrating a careful, conscientious 
scholarship worthy of high praise. The papers describe 
old New York in a simple, vivid, picturesque, and truth- 
ful fashion.”’— The Congregationalist. 


Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, for- 
merly Feilow of Exeter and of Lincoln 
College, and Professor of Classical 
Archeology, Oxford, author of ‘St. 
Paul the Traveller,’’? ‘‘The Church in 
the Roman Empire,’’ ete. 

Part I. The Importance of the Problem. 

Part 1]. The Solution of the Problem. 
12mo. 


Catering for Two. 


holds. By Anice L. James. 12mo, $1.25. 


Phil-o-Rum’s Canoe 


and Madeleine Vercheres. Two Poems. 
By WitLiaM Henry Drummonp, author 
of ‘*The Habitant.’’ 


The Life of Henry Brad- 
ley Plant 


ounder and President of the Plant Sys- 
tem of Railroads and Steamships, and 
also of the Southern Express Com- 





many. By G. Hurcninson Smyrn, D.D, 
Vith portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 


Send for [loliday Number * Notes on New Books.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. | 


Comfort and Keonomy for Small House- | 


Lilustrated by | 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. 8vo, 75 ets. | 


The Cambridge Edition 


of Great Poets. 





HIS EDITION of great poets has been 

received with marked favor by the most 
competent judges, both for the wealth of 
poetry in convenient form and for the 
thorough and intelligent care with which 
it is edited. Each volume contains a fine 
portrait of the author and an engraved title- 
page with a vignette, generally of the poet’s 
home. All have biographical sketches spe- 
cially prepared for this edition; they are 
edited with uncommon thoroughness and 
care, to secure accuracy of text and to add 
all necessary notes; and they have indexes 
of titles and first lines of all the poems, 
with chronological indexes, giving the vol- 
umes a completeness which adds greatly to 
their value. Each is large crown octavo, 
printed on opaque paper, and bound in hand- 
some library style. 

Price (except Browning), each cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf 
or full levant, $5.50. 

BROWNING, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or full levant, 
$7.00. 


The Edition comprises: 

THE COMPLETE POETIC AND DRA: 
MATIC WORKS OF HENRY WADS 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF JOHN GREENLEAFWHITTIER. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWETL, 

THE COMPLETE POETIC AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 

THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TEN- 
NYSON. 





In Preparation : 
Tue COMPLETE PoETICAL WoRKS OF JOHN 
MILTON. 
THE CoMPLETE PorETIC AND DRAMATIC 
Works OF Lorp BYRon. 


‘““The Riverside Press, which has rendered so 
much genuine service to American literature, has 
done nothing better in its way than the publica- 
tion of one volume standard editions of the 
poets . notable for intelligence and com- 
pleteness of editorial treatment.”—The Outlook 
(New York). 


“It is not too much to say that the Cambridge 
Tennyson added to the Cambridge Editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Browning, 
and Burns, all under the general editorship of Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, is worthy of its place in this 
distinguished and altogether admirable series, valu 
able to every reader and invaluable to every 
student. It would be difficult to overstate 
the benefit conferred on all studious readers of the 
best English poetry by the publication of these 
Cambridge Editions of the masters, and Mr, Scud- 
der and his publishers have laid all such under 
| heavy obligations.” The Literary World (Boston), 





| 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 
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Publications of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


NEW BOOKS 


ly Scrap Book of the French Revolution 


By EvizaBpeTH WorMELEY Latimer With numerovs and carefuily selected portraits of | 
the priocipal personeg:s of the time. S8vo, 442 pages, #2 50. 


A graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting and interesting phases of the French 
Revolution. Muchof the material is translated direct from original and recent French sources, not easily 


accessible to the ordinary student. The narratives 
great drama are frequently quoted in detail 


of eye-witnesses and of actors and sufferers in the 


Uniform with the above, and by the same author, are 


France in the 19th Century; 
England in the 19th Century; 
Italy in the 1oth Century; 


Russia and Turkey in the oth Century ; 
Europe in Africa in the 1oth Century; 
Spain in the roth Century 


Personal Sketches of Recent Authors 


By Hattie TynG GRiswoLp. With a handsome and carefully selected portrait of each au- 


thor. 12mo, 352 pages, $1.50. 


“The sketches are in no sense critical, but aim to give clearer views of the personalities behind the writings of 
the several subjects. This aii is kept in view and the work is done with temperance, with sympathetic discrimi 
nation, and a breadth and catholicity of spirit that is very 
interesting, and these Sketches impart it in a way to make them interesting aside from their themes." The Chi 


cago Chronicle. 


prepossessing. Knowledge of personalities is always 


By the same author; ‘‘Home Life of Great Authors."’ 


A Yankee Volunteer 


By M. ImLay TAYLor. 12m0, $1.25. 


The scene of this delightful romance is laid in Massachusetts, at the beginning of the Revolution. The tale is 
that of a soldier and a lover; of the things he did and the things he saw and heavd:; of battles and marches and fim 
prisonments; and of how his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last relented and became a true patriot 


and rebel. 


By the same author: —* On the Red Staircase,’’ and ‘‘An Imperial Lover."’ 


Three Freshmen 


By JESSIE ANDERSON CHASE. 12mo0, $1.00. 
A girl’s story of college days. 


“Ic is as different as can well be imagined from 
stories of young men at college. The story is 
recommended for light and joyous reading, and also 
for its able literary style.” The Chicago Times 
Herald, 


General Nelson’s Scout 
By Byron A. Dunn. Illus. 12mo, $1 25. 


A book of the Civil War for boys. The story is 
told by an old soldier familiar with the scenes 
which he describes, and with the peculiar eundi- 
tion of affairs in Kentucky at the time. The 
whole narrative is vividly real and is handsomely 
illustrated, 


Sir Jefferson Nobody 


By Errig W. MERRIMAN Illus. 12mo, $1 25. 


In many of our States the practice of ‘binding 
out’’ poor children to farmers in the country dis- 
tricts still prevails. This story relates in most in 
teresting fashion the adventures of a brother and 
sister who suffered this experience after their pa- 
rents died. Bad treatment made the boy run away 
to the city, where he fell in with the title charac- 
ter, a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, a most inte- 
resting character, entirely new to fiction. 


The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
Boys 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER  [ilus.  12mo, 
$1.25, 


Left with seven small boys, ranging from three 
to fifteen years of age, the brave little Irish 
widow in this story is obliged to leave her hus- 
band’s farm and occupy a rude shanty In a small 
country town. She takes in washing and sends 
her sons to school. Her management and encou- 
ragement of them, amid poverty and trouble, the 
characters of the boys themselves, their cheerful- 
ness, courage, and patience, and the firm grip 
which they take of the lowest rounds upon the 
ladder of success, are told simply, forcibly, inte- 
restingly, and altogether delightfully. 


for sale by hooksellers 


{ 








Florida Alexander 


A Kertucky Girl, By ELEANOR TALBOT 

KINKEAD [2mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 

A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a 
brave, beantiful, and attractive girl. 

‘* ‘Florida Alexander’ may be read for the mere 
pleasure of the story, but the reader will find that 
there remains with him something better—a fresh 
ening, revivifying sense of the beauty and nobility 
of life, akin to that which comes with the recur 
rent memory of woods and mountains.” The Daily 
Leader, Lexington, Ky 


Maria Felicia 


| A Story of Bohemian Love. By CaRoLine 


SveT_a. Translated from the Bobemian | 


by Autor ie Krejsa. (‘Tales From Foreign 
Lands’> Series.) 160, $1 00, 
This latest addition to the much admired ‘Tales 


from Foreign Lands"’ sustains the high and unique | 


reputation of the series. The author, Caroline 


Svetla, though regarded as the George Elivt of | 


tohemia, has thus far, we believe, remained un 
known to English readers 

Previous volumes of this series are: Memories; 
Graziella; Marie; Madeleine; Marianela; Cousin 
Phillis; and Karine. 


Love in Epigram 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON. 16m», 
$1.00, 


A collection of epigrams embracing writers an- 
cient and modern, classical and popular, in poetry 
and prose, 

By the same compiler; ‘‘Men in Epigram,"’ 
‘* Woman in Epigram."’ 


Choice Readings 


By Ropert McLean Cumnock., Large 12mo 
602 pages. Kevieed and enlatged edition, 
$1 50, 


After twenty years of great success and popu 
larity, a revised and enlarged edition of this 
standard book has been prepared by the author, 
Many new selections have been inserted, and a 
series of discussious on the most important topics 
in elocution have been added. It is the best work 
of its kind in existence. 





BOOKS CF CONTINUING /N 
TEREST AND VALVE. 
Bishop Spalding’s Works 
By Rt. Rev. J. LL. Spatpine, Bishop of 

Peoria. 

“Bishop Spalding comes arer being an essayiat 
in Education : any of? \ f 
Education, Bosto 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and Educa- 


tion, 1:2m0 $1.00 
Education and the Higher Life, :2mo 1.00 
Things of the Mind, :2mo 1.00 
Means and Ends of Education, 12mo 1.00 


Upton’s Handbooks on 
Music 


By George P. Upton. 


*‘Like the valuable art handbooks of Mis. J é 
son, these volumes contain a world of interesting 
information, indispensable to critics and art ama 
teurs,”” Put Opinion, New York 
The Standard Operas. 12mo, flex. Cloth — $1.50 
The Standard Oratorios - “ 1.50 
The Standard Cantatas bic . 1.50 

| The Standard Symphonies * 1.50 


Ground Arms! 
The Story of a Life. A Romanceof European 
Wars. By Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER 
Translated from the German by ALIce As 


BURY ABBOTT A New Edition. I2mo, 

$100 

“The most eloquent appeal f« iniversal peace 
we bave read in years The story is one 
of the strongest works of fiction of 1t present 
lecade.” The Arena 


.* 

The Life of Roger Sherman 
By Lewis H. BouTeLtit. Crown Svo, #2 00 

“It is a timely and valuable contribution to the 
biographical literature of the country, not otly 
for the record it gives of a distinguished statcamea 
of the eighteenth century, but for the contrasts it 
offers to some of the features of the present time 

The Nation, New Yor 


Life of Abraham Lincoln 

By the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD With an In 
troduction by tbe Hon. FE. B. WasHBuRNE 
Steel Portrait. Swe, #1 50 


It is the only Life of Lincoln thus far published 
that is likely to live—the only one that has any 
serious pretensions to depict him with adequats 
veracity, completeness, and dignity Ti ‘ 
York 


. a 
National Epics 

By KATE MILNER RaBB l2wo, 81.50, 

This is an excellent guide to a knowledge and 
appreciation of the world’s great epic poema—the 
Hindu, Greek, Roman, Finnish, Saxon, therman 
French, Spanish. Italian, Portuguese, } | ana 
Persian epics of distinctively national importan 


The Law of Psychic Phe- 
nomena 


By THomson JaY Hupson. (/')fteenth Kadi 
fion) W2mo, $1.50 
‘The author is reasonable and logical in his 
endeavor to bring psychology within the domain 
of the exact sciences. His book is sound in prin 





athe) 






ciple and painstaking to the last degree. The 
investigation flashes a clear light upen the general 
subject of psychology The Pubtie Ledger, Phitade 
phia 


A Scientific Demonstration 
of the Future Life 


By Tuomson Jay Hepson 1 2mo. $1.50. 

“This second work of Mr. Hudson is even more 
attractive than the first in argument and matter 
It ie written in a most thoughtful manner, and ia 
inspired throughout by the intense convictions of 
the author The Daily Inter Ocean, Chieag 


generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishey 


A. © McCLURG & CO., . . . 


. CHICAGO 
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STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Reference to College-Requirements List, 1899-1902. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


Edited by ALBERT 8. Cook, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in Yale University. 187 pages. 40 cents. 


BURKE’S SPEECH @N CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 


Edited by HammMonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Brown 
University. 152 pages. 40 cents. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 


Edited by CHaRLes L. Hanson, Teacher of English in the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston, Mass. Boards. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 


Edited by Hersert A. Smrru, Instructor in English in Yale University. 
Paper. 82 pages. 25 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. 


Edited by Hersert A. Sarrna, Instructor in English in Yale University. 
130 pages. 35 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON ADDISON AND MILTON. 


Combined in one volume. 212 pages. 50 cents. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
Edited by G. E. Exror, Jr.,*Instructor in English, Morgan School, Clinton, 


| SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 


POPE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


Books I., VI., XXITI., and XXIV. Edited by Wiiitam Tappan. 
35 cents. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 


Edited by R. ApELAIpE Wiruaw, Teacher of English in Latin High School, 
Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents. 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
Edited by L. R. Grsss. 53 pages. 25 cents. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
222 pages. 40 cents. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 


Edited by Mary E. Lircuriecp, Editor of Spenser's ‘‘ Britomart.” 


114 pages. 


Edited by Rev. Dr. Henry N. Hupson. 203 pages. 35 cts. 


EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD. 


Edited by Avspert H. Smyrna, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the Philadelphia Central High School. 88 pages. 30 cents. 


COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
Edited by Joun B. Dunpar, Instructor in English, Boys’ High School, 








Conn, 98 pages. 35 cents. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS I. AND Ii., AND 

Edited by W. E. Smionps, Professor of English Literature, Knox College, LYCIDAS. 

Galesburg, Ill. 84 pages. 30 cents. Edited by Homer B. Spracue. 196 pages. 40 cents. 

Descriptive circulars of these books will be sent, posipaid, to any address, upon application. 
e - 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. _ATLANTA. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO.S NEW BOOKS 





CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 
PART II. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J, MORTIMER, D Dm, Rector of St. Mark’s, 
delphia. Crown 8vo0, $2.50. 


Phila- 


FFATHER, AND FIN SERIES, 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE RABBIT. 


By James EpMUND HaRTING. With a Chapter on Cookery by ALEx- 
ANDER INNES SHAND. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75; Half Roxbury, $2 50. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


A Sét of Volumes Illustrating the Growth and Expansion of the 
Queen’s Empire. Edited by H. F. WiLson, M.A, 


FUR, 


NEW VOLUME. 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD ; 


The Colonization of South Australia and ‘New Zealand. By R. 
Garnett, C.B.,LL.D, With Portrait and Two Maps, 413 re Ha 
$1.50, Just ready. 


*,* Other volumes in preparation, 


THE METAPHYSIC OF BXPERIENCE. 

By Suapworta H, Hopason, Hon. LL.D. Edin.; Hon, Fellow C.C.C. 
Oxford; Past President of the Aristotelian’ Society ; author of 
“Tims and Space,” *' The Pailosophy of Reflection,’ ete. 4 vols., 
8vo, $12.00, 

THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 


Trausiated into Blank Verse, with Notes, by Epwarp Ripiey, Q.C., 
sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo, $4.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


| _ THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME KING OF 
THE FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS. 


Translated by WILLIAM Morris and A. J. Wyatt. New edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. 
I. WORDSWORTH. 


With photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations. 


gilt edges, $1.50 
Il. COLERIDGE. 
With frontispiece and 16 ange  acecmans by Patten Wilson. 


Crown S8vo 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt — visage giwes 
H ELLEN ICA : 
A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, 5 arate oe History, and 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1898. | 


The Week. 


Spain’s final surrender is made, as her 
first choice of a hopeless war was made, 
after despairing petitions to the Powers 
for help. She has appealed to every 
European chancellery, and has got for 
answer only a reminder that this is a 
very hard and practical world; that 
friendly sentiments are lovely, but that 
shell and bayonets and hard cash are 
the things that count; and that the best 
thing she can do, being vanquished, is 
to agree with her conqueror quickly, lest 
his terms be made more severe. The 





bound to make the best fight they could. 
They have argued valiantly with men 





the Spanish fleet. As early as 1895, Ad- 
miral Cervera had written a demonstra- 
tion of the inability of the Spanish navy 
to cope with that of the United States 
In January last he renewed his warnings 
on that head, pointing out the gross de- 
fects in the equipment of his ships. 
Shortly before the Vaine was blown up, 
he wrote to the Minister of Marine com- 
plaining that ‘‘no charts of the American 
seas’’ were to be had by the naval com- 
manders. As the conflict drew sensibly 
near, he detailed to the Government the 
frightful unpreparedness of his squad- 
ron. The Colon was without her big 
guns; the Vizcaya’s boilers were foul, 
and she could make only half speed: 
the heavy guns on the Teresa and 


Spanish Commissioners were, of course | Oquendo were practically useless through 


| defective mechanism and bad cartridges 


| On the very day before the fleet was 


who all the while had them by the | 


throat, and at last have had to admit 


| 
that arguments are of no avail against | 
brute force. This end they must have | 


foreseen from the beginning. in fact, | 
| doning Cuba and Porto Rico to their 


there is good evidence that Spain sent 
her Commissioners to Paris well know- 
ing that they would have to consent to 
stripping their country of all her colo- 
nial possessions. Doubtless they hoped 
for a larger money consideration for the 
Philippines, but to the loss of the isl- 
ands the majority of intelligent Spa- 
niards had made up their minds in ad- 
vance. Indeed, the shrewdest opinion in 
Spain has been, ever since the protocol 
was signed, against the policy of keep- 
ing the Philippines, even if allowed to. 
Chambers of Commerce have distinctly 
warned Sagasta that the country would 
not endure the sacrifices necessary in 
order to restore Spanish sovereignty in 
the archipelago. It may turn out, as 
some patriotic Spaniards have already 
predicted, that Spain’s getting rid of all 
her colonies will be a blessing in dis- 
guise—may lead to better conditions and 
better government in the Peninsula it- 
self. But, for the moment, it is certain- 
ly a cup of humiliation which is pressed 
to the lips of Spain. She is witnessing 
and consenting to the final crash to 
ruin of the greatest empire, in mere 
extent of territory, that the world ever 
saw. 


Our Office of Naval Intelligence has 


just published a pamphlet entitled | 


“Views of Admiral Cervera regarding 








| 


the Spanish Navy in the Late War,” | 
which contains some astonishing revela- 


tions. It is made up of letters written 
by Cervera, from a date long anterior to 
the outbreak of hostilities down to May 
5. They show that that gallant officer 
knew, and repeatedly informed his Gov- 
ernment, that the sailing west from Cape 
Verde meant the certain destruction of 


finally ordered to sail, the captains held 
a council of war and decided that it 
would be madness to sail to the West 
Indies, and advised the Government to 
recall the ships to the Canaries, aban- 


fate. When, in spite of all, sailing orders 
came, Cervera obeyed, like the brave pa- 
triot he was, yet felt it his duty to tell 
his Government that “nothing can be ex- 
pected of this expedition except the total! 
destruction of the fleet, or its hasty and 


demoralizing return.” In this opinion | 


he was joined by Admiral Vilamil, who 
saéd he was ready to die (he did at San- 
tiago), as a seaman should be, but that 
he must tell Sagasta the loss of the 


squadron was certain. Another of the | 


remarkable features of the sailing of 
this last of the Spanish Armadas is that 
it put to sea absolutely without a plan. 
“There is no plan or concert,”” wrote Cer- 
vera on the eve of sailing. It was only 
by a kind of good luck that he even got 


into Santiago. It is needless to dwell | 


upon the last act of the tragedy. Cer- 
vera made his despairing dash on July 
3 only on positive orders from Blanco. 





The report of the Secretary of the 
Navy is interesting chiefly as showing 
the views entertained by the Administra- 


tion in reference to our future naval | 


policy. The recommendations include 
three new battle-ships, of 13,500 tons 


each, three armored cruisers of 12,000 | 


tons each, three protected cruisers of 
6,000 tons each, and six sheathed and 


| coppered cruisers of 2,500 tons each. The 


total estimated cost of this new outfit, 
exclusive of armor and armament, is 
$37,000,000. The cost of the armor and 
armament will bring the total up to $50,- 
000,000. This is upon the assumption 
that the Philippines are to be “annexed 


to the United States.” Without this ac- | 


quisition, the Secretary says that the 
three armored cruisers at $4,000,000 each, 
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exclusive of armor and armament, would 
be sufficient. This is only the beginning 
of the expenditure for Philippinedom. It 
does not include coast fortification or 
military service. It is the “entering 
wedge.” For a nation that has had 
within four years a Treasury deficit of 
nearly $200,000,000 on ordinary expendi- 
tures, this is rather a startling pro 
gramme for its future peace establish 
ment. 


Gen. Shafter’s speech at the banquet of 
the Sons of the Revolution on Friday 
night was the fullest defefice of the San 
tiago campaign he has yet made. But 
from the standpoint of military science, 
his defence is practically an admission 
the his critics are right. He confessed 
that the whole expedition was an impro- 
vised affair, crowded upon inadequate 
transports with defective equipment; but 
he did not “complain” of this, for what 
good would it do? He could not take his 
cavalry horses, he could not take his 
ambulances, or land his heavy artillery. 
but what of that? Hugger-mugger and 
helter - skelter though everything was, 
the men were brave and uncomplaining 
and “got there.’”” Gen. Shafter admits 
that there was very little “strategy” in 
his campaign. He just flung himself 
ashore as best he could and floundered 
along towards Santiago. Of course, he 
has the brute fact of final success to 
point to, but what all the foreign at- 
tachés will report is the undoubted truth 
that only Spanish sloth and inertia pre- 
vented an appalling disaster to Shafter’s 
army. He will still maintain that this 
was a condition he fully counted upon, 
and that he did things in the teeth of 
all rules, knowing that the Spanish ge- 
nerals would not be alert enough to give 
him the punishment he deserved. But 
what is this except to say, regarding 
Santiago, what the Duke of Wellington 
said of a general sent to take Rangoon, 
“He is a fool, and a d d fool, but he 
| can take Rangoon’? 


The crying need of reorganizing the 
whole army system is one thing the Pre- 
sident’s investigating committee have 
found out, if they have discovered no- 
thing else. Whenever a straightforward 
and experienced man like Col. Roose- 
| velt takes the stand, we get a terrible 
picture of a system 80 stupid that even 
the gods would strive in vain to ad- 
minister it. Put incompetent men in 
charge, and chaos seems come again. The 
Circumlocution Office was nothing to 
our army system. Dr. Conner fairly 
groaned last week when once more the 
responsible officer evaded detection. Just 
as the Doctor was, as he thought, get- 
ting at the responsibility for inadequate 
| wagon transportation at Montauk, the 
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witness blandly told him that all that 
was quite another man’s affair. So it 
has been all through. Every suspected 
officer swears he did his whole duty, 
yet the result was confusion, and waste, 
and disease, and suffering, and death. 
The results were awful, yet nobody was 
responsible. Then Congress should not 
lose an hour in devising a system which 
would make somebody responsible. . 


It is not five months since the First 
New York Regiment, composed of some 
of our best National Guard companies 
and commanded by a graduate of West 
Point, was sent to Hawaii’s capital, fam- 
ed for its pleasant climate and attrac- 
tive life, and equipped with several hos- 
pitals and plentiful sanitary supplies. 
The regiment had no fighting to do, no 
trenches to lie in, no hardships of any 
kind to endure, and yet it is doubtful 
if any of the regiments which went to 
Cuba have suffered much more than it 
has done from disease of all kinds. Ac- 
cording to recent dispatches, it had no 
less than 162 patients on November 14, 
of whom 63 were typhoid cases alone, 
and three more deaths were reported as 
additions to an already shockingly large 
list. So bad has this state of affairs be- 
come that the War Department has con- 
fessed its inability to keep the New 
Yorkers there any longer, and has order- 


ed their immediate return to San Fran- 


cisco, It even assures the public that 
now, after all this suffering and death, 
the camps have been moved to high 
ground, and “every possible sanitary 
precaution taken.” But still more fright- 
ful is the fact, similarly reported from 
Honolulu, that the “transport Arizona 
sailed for Manila, November 10, leaving 
about 160 men in the hospital” because 
of an outbreak of disease while the ship 
was en route from San Francisco. Yet 
we hear of no charges of incapacity or 
incompetence, no reports of inspectors- 
general, and no court-martials. 


Our Thanksgiving Day appears to 
have been celebrated in a warlike man- 
ner abroad. In London the Anglo-Ame- 
rican entente was made the subject of fe- 
licitation at a dinner at the Hotel Cecil, 
where the Lord Chancellor made a 
speech in which he said that England 
and America united could, if need be, 
defy the world in arms—a sentiment 
which was rapturously applauded. In 
Berlin our givers of thanks dined at the 
Kalserhof, where the principal speech 
was made by Gen. Wheaton, U. 8. A. (re- 
tired). The General hoped that Congress 
would now realize the necessity of an 
army commensurate with the needs of the 
greater nation—that is, a nation which 
includes twelve or fifteen hundred tropi- 
cal islands off the coast of Asia. This 
sort of thanksgiving, we hardly need 
say, is not to our taste. We should have 
preferred, both in London and in Berlin 
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the giving of thanks to the Ruler of the 
Universe that he has put it in the heart 
of the most powerful monarch in the 
world, the man who rules more territory 
and can put more soldiers in motion than 
any other man or nation, to call on his 
fellow-men to cease making prepara- 
tions for mutual slaughter. It is to us 
a bewildering coincidence that the freest 
nation in the world, or rather the two 
freest nations, should be celebrating a 
quasi-alliance for what it may be worth 
in shot and shell, while the autocrat of 
all the Russias is offering to both of 
them and to all mankind the benison 
of peace. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s article in Scribner's 
wisely enough points out for our bene- 
fit the great lessons of English colonial 
administration. Everybody knows that 
we must copy these or make a mess of 
it. But what strikes one most is Mr. 
Chamberiain’s scarcely veiled eagerness 
that the United States take the plunge. 
Of course, he repeats all the platitudes 
about his being a foreigner, and its be- 
ing presumptuous in him to offer advice, 
etc.; but, as a disinterested well-wisher, 
he is bound to say that he sees a great 
career of glory and usefulness before us 
if only we rise to the height of our pre- 
sent opportunity. Now, saying nothing 
about the wisdom of the course Mr. 
Chamberlain recommends, we cannot 
overlook the fact that this counsel of 
his comes from a man who, if he saw 
profit for himself or his country in mis- 
leading us, would not hesitate to do so. 
This may be inferred from avowals of 
his own. In the recent Life of Parnell 
we have a judgment on the Irish leader 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s pen which is 
even more significant as regards his own 
character than in respect to Parnell’s. 
He said: “It is idle to talk of Parnell 
treating me badly or of my treating 
Parnell badly. We acted as politicians.” 
Then Mr. Chamberlain added: ‘Mr. 
Parnell was a great man. Unscrupulous, 
if I may say so. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I mean that he was 
unscrupulous like every great man.” Ame- 
ricans may well fear unscrupulous great 
men even when they come bearing Phi- 
lippines. Time was when our protec- 
tionists would have needed no other ar- 
gument against expansion than English 
approval of it. 








Were the colonial questions now be- 
fore this country to be decided by a 
careful study of the proposed island po- 
pulations, of their social and physical 
status, and of the adaptability of our 
own institutions for the intended chang- 
es, the article by Mr. W. Alleyne Ireland 
in the December Atlantic would certain- 
ly attract widespread attention. Having 
been seven years a resident in the Eng- 





| lish West Indian colonies and a careful 
_ student of the labor conditions to be 


and still more in every American city, | found there, Mr. Ireland is able to ad- 





duce unanswerable facts to prove that 
only those colonies have succeeded in 
which cheap and indentured coolie labor 
has been imported to work the fields 
upon which the natives turn their backs 
as long as they have waste land upon 
which to squat and to raise the few ne- 
cessaries of life. In British Guiana, the 
most successful colony of all, whose ex- 
ports have an annual value of $9,000,000, 
the coolies form no less than one-half 
the population and perform three-quar- 
ters of the work. These indentured 
East Indians are kept in a state of semi- 
slavery, since they must work whether 
or no, five days a week and seven hours 
a day for five years, at the expiration 
of which they become absolutely free 
and can return home. So, too, in the 
Dutch colonial possessions, Java, which 
has a system of forced labor akin to 
slavery, has prospered amazingly in the 
same period during which Surinam, with 
free native labor, has barely avoided 
bankruptcy. Of all the West Indies only 
one, Barbados, is successful without 
coolie labor, because here the laborer is 
under absolute compulsion to work or 
starve. As a final proof of the correctness 
of his view of the necessity of indentur- 
ed labor, Mr. Ireland points to our own 
Hawaiian Islands, where the question of 
the disposition of the contract Japan- 
ese, Chinese, and Portuguese workers 
awaits settlement and confronts McKin- 
ley with the possibility of still another 
“parochial” race trouble. In conclusion 
Mr. Ireland takes the strong ground that 
“any attempt to govern the tropical pos- 
sessions of the United States on demo- 
cratic principles is doomed to certain 
failure.’ What then? Is the country 
which is founded on the belief that all 
men are created equal, and which sacri- 
ficed 600,000 lives and vast treasure in 
a four years’ war to uphold that doc- 
trine, to keep its newly. acquired outly- 
ing populations in a state of semi-slav- 
ery, and to import into them those same 
cheap contract laborers now refused ad- 
mission to its States by law? 





The increase of gold continues at such 
a pace that the Mint Bureau can hardly 
keep pace with it. The Director, Mr. 
Roberts, says that the returns from 
South Africa for the ten months of the 
present year show that its yield will ex- 
ceed that of 1897 by $10,335,000. The yield 
from the Yukon country promises an in- 
crease over last year of $8,000,000, and 
these figures lead to the belief that the 
world’s gold production for 1898 will 
reach the enormous sum of $283,192,800, 
that of 1897 having been in round fig- 
ures $240,000,000. The whole product of 
gold and silver together in 1888 was only 
$251,000,000, reckoning the silver at its 
coining value of $1.29 per ounce, In 
other words, this year’s production of 
gold exceeds the production of both 
metals ten years ago by more than $30,- 
000,000. The gold famine that many po- 
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liticilans, and some men of scientific pre- | 
tensions, predicted with such positive- | 


ness two or three years ago is as dis- 
appointing and elusive as the day of ad- 
vent in the creed of Millerism. 





It will probably be news to most peo- 
ple that the United States Government 


is actually digging a canal to connect the 
waters of the upper Mississippi River | 
with those of the upper Illinois River. | 


This fact is proclaimed with the out- 
ward semblance of truth in the last 


number of the Engineering News, which | 
paper also gives the reasons, or the al- | 


leged reasons, why the work was under- 


taken. The principal one was that rail- | 
road freights were too high. The Chi- | 


cago and Rock Island Road, which this 
canal (they call it the Hennepin Canal) 
will parallel for a considerable distance, 
was getting about a cent and a quarter 
average for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile. To bring down this extortionate 
charge the people of the United States 
from Maine to California must needs be 
taxed about $10,000,000, one-fifth of 
which has already been spent. But since 
the report on the strength of which this 





work was begun was made to Congress, | 


the freight rates of this railroad have 


fallen to less than one cent per ton per | 


mile. That this reduction was not due 
| government of their city to the people 


to terror engendered by the Hennepin 
Canal is evident from the fact that other 
railroads not exposed to this threatened 
competition have lowered their rates 
correspondingly, and some of them even 
more. The inference of the Engineering 
News is that by the time this canal is 
finished, there will not be a pound of 
freight that it can carry at a profit. That 
this issthe probable outcome is shown 
by the present canal along the Illinois 
River from La Salle eastward, of which 
the Hennepin ditch is to be the con- 
tinuation, which is used only by ducks 
and geese, the few boats there being 
either capsized in it or as idle as paint- 
ed ships upon a painted ocean. 





The projectors of the scheme of con- | 
necting the great lakes and the Atlantic | 
Ocean at this port, by a canal from the | 
St. Lawrence to the upper end of Lake | 
Champlain and another from the lower | 


end of Lake George to the Hudson River, 
say that a cut of twenty-nine miles in 


Canadian soil, and another of twenty- | 
| of both parties. 


four miles in this State, are all that 
would be necessary; and their estimate 


is that the cut from the St. Lawrence to | 
Lake Champlain would not cost more | 


than from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The 
scheme has been favorably reported on 


by a deep-waterway commission autho- | 


rized by Congress and appointed by the 
President, and its advocates are proceed- 


ing on the idea of having the two Gov- 


ernments perform the work, each doing 
the construction on ite own side, thus 
making it a Government rather than a 
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private enterprise. An effort will be 


made by those interested in the plan 
to have the Anglo-American Joint High 
Commission, which is now in session at 
Washingtcn, take it up. It is well enough 
that it should be considered and dis- 
cussed, but the burden of proof rests 
upon those who advocate the project 
They must furnish convincing proof 
that, if their scheme be carried out 
now, it will not prove as great a faili- 
ure as would have been the case with 
the Pittsburgh-Cleveland ship-canal pro- 
ject if that had been put through. A few 
years ago that looked like a most profita- 
ble investment, but now Mr. Carnegie, 
who broached it, says: “I do not wish to 
appear even by silence to be considered 
a party to any attempt to entice private 
capital to invest in building a canal 
between Pittsburgh and the lakes, be- 
cause I am convinced that this capital 
would be entirely lost; if the canal were 
completed, the existing railroads could 
and would perform its service cheaper 
and more satisfactorily, because they 
can run all the year round.” 


The extraordinary spectacle has long 
been presented in the District of Colum- 
bia of a nation which at the start es- 
tablished the principle of home rule in 
local affairs, denying all share in the 


who inhabit its capital. A fresh move- 
ment has been started at Washington 
for the restoration to the people of the 
right to vote; but it is safe to predict 
that Congress will lend it no favor. The 
experiment of letting the voters of the 
capital “run things’ was thoroughly 
tried, and it proved such a dreadful fail- 
ure that it had to be abandoned. The 
whole nation was disgraced by the scan- 
dals which forced themselves upon the 
attention of every visitor. The chief 
difficulty is the fact that a third of the 
men who would vote if the right of suf- 
frage were allowed are negroes, most of 
whom are ignorant and corruptible. Un- 
scrupulous white politicians would or- 
ganize this force if they had the chance, 
and there would always be the danger of 
its proving a majority. Congress will 
therefore undoubtedly continue to make 


confession that the capital is incapable, 


of self-rule, and maintain the present 
system of a commission of three mem- 
bers, appointed by the President, which 
has worked excellently under Executives 


Col. Roosevelt put party “harmony” 
on the only solid and enduring basis in 
the following deliverance at the Repub- 
lican banquet in this city on Tuesday 
week: 

“Whether I make a success of my admin- 


istration depends on you men and on me 
and those whom you represent. Either of us 


can spoil it if we choose to be foolish. We | 


have got to recognize differences of opinion 
and bury our prejudices. I appreciate the 
honor of my election. You are bound to 
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me; you are bound to help me get a decent 
government; you are bound to subordinate 
your own feelings for the common cause. 
You recognize that Democratic and Republi- 
cau rascals have got to be punished. Help 
me to do it.” 

That is a very different thing from the 
usual “harmony” talk, which invariably 
means that the Better Element of the 
party shall stop “kicking” at the dis- 
reputable doings of the Practical Ele- 
ment, and stop making a row about the 
appointment of shady characters to of- 
fice. “Harmony” in support of decent 
government, in which the advocates of 
bad government bury their prejudices in 
the interest of the common cause, is 
something unknown hitherto in the poli- 
tical annals of this State, and its advent 
will be a cause for public rejoicing. If 
Gov. Roosevelt can carry that policy to 
success, the State will be justified in 
holding a jubilee. 


Holland is noted for radical theology, 
but in the matter of international copy- 
right she is still conservative to the 
point of being cobwebbed and moss- 
grown. ‘The Netherlands Bookselling 
Union recently voted, two to one, to op- 
pose granting copyright of any kind to 
foreigners, and pointed in justification to 
the utterances of leading Dutch states- 
men and jurists. There is Mynheer Dr. 
J. D. Veergens, for example, who con 
siders the “doctrine of so-called intelle« 
tual property” to be absolutely “un- 
tenable and exploded.” He agrees with 
Mynheer Dr. J. A. Levy in maintaining 
that “an idea as soon as it is expressed 
is public property.” Thought, their ar 
gument is, exists only in order to be 
“disseminated.” Dissemination is the 
only way of making thought “fruitful.” 
Hence authors ought to be glad to have 
their thoughts seized upon and disse- 
minated by as many publishers as pos- 
sible, and if any money is to be paid 
to anybody, the publishers will see to 
that. We believe, however, that a preity 
long experience has shown that authors 
simply refuse to express ideas if they 
become public property in the act, and 


lock up all thoughts in impenetrabl 
bosoms when publishers are at liberty 
to disseminate them for nothing In 


fact, the main reason and confessed alm 
of copyright laws is to “encourage” at 
thors to express ideas; and this method 
has, on the whole, worked better than 
the incontinent stealing of the ideas as 
soon as expressed. Our Dutchmen are 
on stronger ground, however, when they 
argue that o translation is not piracy.” 
The reason it is not is, that it is “origi- 
nal work”; the translator “works in his 
own sphere of thought,” and into it “the 
original author does not enter; the trans- 
lator is absolute master.” On translation 
of that sort (and a great deal of It is cur- 
rent) it can justly be said that the ori- 
ginal author has no claim; the only pay- 
ment he could demand would be of the 
nature of damages. 
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DEMOCRATIC FATALISM. 


We commented the other day on the 
paralyzing effect produced on the public 
by the announcement that a measure is 
“sure to pass.”’” This was first introduced 
by Platt, as a sort of warning that the 
boss system was firmly established, and 
that the efforts made by reformers to op- 
pose his measures, during Mayor 
Strong’s administration, were idle. One 
can hardly say the same thing ipsissimis 
rerbis of the Philippine scheme, but an- 
cther phrase of like meaning is now in 
much vogue, namely, ‘‘We’re in for it.” 


This has, and is meant to have, pre- | 


cisely the same effect on the opposition 
to the Philippine scheme that “It’s sure 
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silence his adversaries far more effec- 
tually than he can hope to do by argu- 
ment. [Forty thousand stump-speakers 
of the highest order could not do so 
much to silence opposition, to dispose of 
Christ and the prophets and philoso- 
phers, as by the firing of one shot in 
anger or the capture of a tramp steamer. 
Ve have seen this ourselves very re- 
cently. All the arguments that you may 
think fatal to a war—its causelessness, 
its injustice, its needlessness—can be 
disposed of in five minutes by the men 
interested in bringing it on, by simply 
beginning it. More than this. It was 
pointed out by Dr. Huntington in his 


| Thanksgiving sermon that, the war once 


to pass” was meant to have and had | 


on the opposition to Platt’s measures. 
One meets with it every day in the 
mouth of some good man, as a reason 
why he should not spend either time or 
money in making head against “‘impe- 
rialism.” If we chose to take a very de- 
spondent view of the situation, however, 


begun, even those who approved of it in 
the beginning to the point of consider- 
ing it ‘ta holy war,” lose complete con- 
trol of its direction; that a war begun 
obtensibly as a war of humanity may 
be turned before their eyes into an un- 


| usually brazen war of conquest, and ‘“‘ne- 
| gotiations” so called, for distinctly pre- 


we should cite it as one of the numerous, | 
but each in itself insignificant, signs | 
that the old American republic is in | 


a bad way. 
same class of men at whose hands all 
republics have perished 
mire force and who abhor discussion. 
They cannot openly say, ‘You must not 
talk about our enterprises; we will not 
permit it.” 


It is assailed by the very | 


men who ad- | 


datory purposes, may be conducted for 
months before the eyes of the com- 
munity, which will have no power to 
help itself even when the conquest 
threatens its own institutions. The rea- 
son of this is simple enough. When you 


let the war begin, the power passes to 


| the commander of the army. 


Not only 


“the laws” are silent, but for practical 


This would arouse furious | 


opposition, and make clear to the coun- | 


try the danger which 
They attain their end by indirect, but 
more effective means; they make it ap- 
pear that no opposition will be of any 


use, that the thing in question “is sure | 


to pass” or that we are already “in for 


threatened it. | 


purposes nearly every other mode of 
expression ceases. The “public opinion” 
described by Mr. Bryce as ruling Ame- 
rica is, after a war, whatever the com- 
mander of the army—that is, the Presi- 


| deut—chooses to consider it to be. 


| others, 


it’’—in other words, that we have al- | 
ready gone so far that retreat is impos- | 


sible. 

There could not be a better way of 
dealing with a democracy in the condi- 
tion of ours—that is, a commercial 
democracy, busy in making money, ra- 
ther sick of ‘‘politics,”’ and very ready to 


For all these reasons and a good many 
we cannot help treating all 
utterances which help to leave the 
“good old cause,” the cause of free 


| popular government, without witnesses 


in this stage of its history, as treason 
of the worst kind. We have not, no 


| thinking man has, the smallest doubt 


leave to any one who is willing to take | 


the trouble the management of their af- 
fairs. To persons in that state of mind 
it is a positive relief to hear that some- 
thing or other, which they feel they 
ought to resist, is “‘sure to pass,” or that 
they are already “in for it.” It means 
sible loss of business, and an infinity of 
talk. This is really the way republics 
go down and have always gone down, 
Anti-democratic politicians like war for 
precisely the same reason, War always 
stops discussion instantly. he old bar- 
baric traditions of every race make 
fighting, or the promotion of fighting, 
appear the highest service a man can 
render to his country, so that every 
politician knows that if, by hook or by 
crook, he can bring on a war, no matter 
how—if, for no reason or for any reason, 
he can procure the use of the national 
force against some foreigner—he will 


how this “imperialist” movement will 


| end. The history of America under it 


will, in all human probability, be that of 
a calamity greater by far than the fall 
of the Roman Empire, considering what 
our example has been, what our religion 
is, what our knowledge and experience 
are, considering how many instruments 


| of civilization we possess which the Ro- 
deliverance from labor and trouble, pos- | 


mans did not. Therefore, we say that 
ho one who professes to have convie- 
tions about this matter, should ever for 
one moment seem to doubt their value 
or their final triumph. Nothing is for 
us “sure to pass” until it has passed; 
we are not “in for it” until the Senate 
has confirmed the treaty. The American 
people will long survive the Republican 
party; and as long as it lives and en- 
joys free speech, it will be able to cor- 
rect mistakes and right wrongs. The 
cause of civilization and liberty is eter- 
nal, and its claims on our best services 
are also eternal. They will never die 
out. Those of us who think this Philip- 


pine scheme is born in iniquity and must 
bear iniquitous fruit, are bound to keep 
saying so, no matter what the Senate 
or the President may do, or how much 
money it may make for the warriors. 
Nay, if it destroys this government, it 
will be none the less our duty to labor 
for its restoration, and it is our firm con- 
viction that those who may now succeed 
in saving it, or who may have here- 
after to work for its revival, will hold 
as high a place in American history as 
those who became immortal by founding 
it. 





THE PHILIPPINE TYPE OF BOSS. 


Our native bosses will be pleased to 
learn that the Filipinos have had expe- 
rience with boss rule, and are likely to 
recognize it when American civilization 
carries our best forms of it among 
them. Samples of the Philippine variety 
are given in Prof. Worcester’s interest- 
ing book, which we review on another 
page, and no one can read his descrip- 
tions of it without being struck by the 
similarity to our foremost American spe- 
cimens. Perhaps the most striking sam- 
ple given by Prof. Worcester is one Pe- 
dro Cuevas, who was the Dato, or Chief, 
of one of the Moro tribes in the island 
of Basilan. Pedro spent a considerable 
portion of his early manhood as a con- 
vict in a penal settlement. He conspir- 
ed with two other convicts in a plan 
of escape which he worked out success- 
fully. They behaved so well that they 
were granted unusual liberties, and, 
while working in the fields, suddenly 
attacked their guard, killed the officer in 
command, and escaped with a carbine in 
their possession. They next attacked the 
shop of a Chinaman, killed him, plun- 
dered his shop, and fled in a stolen boat 
to Basilan. 

Pedro set up as a boss as soon as he 
landed at Basilan. He went to the near- 
est Moro village, asked for the Dato, 
and boldly entered his house. The Dato 
hurled a lance at him as he entered, 
narrowly missing him. Pedro then chal- 
lenged the Dato to come out and fight, 
and the challenge was accepted, but as 
the Dato fought with a lance and wood- 
en shield, and Pedro with a carbine, 
Pedro came off victorious, killing the 
Dato with a bullet sent through the 
shield. He and his three companions 
began war upon the tribe with such 
effect that they soon concluded they 
would rather fight with him than against 
him, and he led them against neighbor- 
ing tribes with such prodigies of valor 
that they became convinced he bore a 
charmed life and they made him Dato. 

He then set up absolute boss govern- 
ment. Death was the penalty for the 
slightest opposition to his will. ‘At 
first he did his own killing, but when 
his reputation was once firmly estab- 





| lished, he turned work of that sort over 
| to his subordinates.” If he chose to 
‘drive off a herd of cattle, and the owner 
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objected, Boss Pedro said: “Cut off his 
head,’ and it was cut off. If he wished 
to add a young girl to his already large 
collection of wives, and the father ob- 
jected, the order was again, “Cut off his 
head.”” He was too shrewd to fight the 
Spanish authorities, and always took 
sides with the Spanish Governor, send- 
ing him the head of any one of his sub- 
jects that he might express a wish for 
at any time. On one occasion when he 
was standing with a visitor in front of 
his house, a Moro from a neighboring 
village rode up on a fine horse. The 
visitor expressed admiration for the 
horse, and when Boss Pedro asked him 
if he would like to have it, replied 
thoughtlessly that he should. Where- 
upon, greatly to his surprise, the Boss 
“picked up a rifle, took deliberate aim, 
shot the Moro dead, and presented his 
guest with the mount.” Which one of 
our bosses has the “nerve” to rule in 
this supreme style? 

Boss Pedro is a native, but there was 
a few years ago at least one Spanish 
Governor in the islands who was his 
equal in firmness if not in barbarity. 
This was Gen. Arolas of the town of 
Sulu, the same man who is now admi- 
nistering the only kind of firm Spanish 
government there is in Havana. -It is 
said that he was sent as Governor be- 
cause of a desire of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to get him into some place from 
which he would be extremely unlikely 
to return. As soon as he arrived in Sulu, 
however, he made prisoners of most of 
its native Moro inhabitants, set them to 
work in improving the sanitation of the 
town, changing it from a fever centre 
to an unusually healthful place. Gradu- 
ally he constructed water-works, a mar- 
ket, established a free-school system, 
and converted the natives into disciplin- 
ed soldiers, with whom he marched 
against neighboring Moro villages, sub- 
jugated them, and extended his rule over 
them. He, like Boss Pedro, convinced 
the natives that he bore a charmed life, 
and they called him “Papa” and obeyed 
him absolutely. He punished disobedi- 
ence with death. When Prof. Worces- 
ter’s party of visiting naturalists asked 
him for permission to hunt in the woods 
adjoining the town, he granted it, say- 
ing that if they followed his directions, 
they would come through all right. His 
directions were: “If you meet armed 
Moros outside of the town, order them 
to lay down their weapons and retire. 
If they do not instantly obey, shoot 
them.” It was one of the ruies of the 
town that no horse should be tied in 
the street. One day the Boss was walk- 
ing through the town when he saw a 
saddle-horse hitched to a tree. He had 
the owner summoned before him, ex- 
plained the rule to him, and asked him 
not to violate it again. A few days later 
he found the same horse tied again in 
the same place. Calling a sergeant, he 
ordered him to take four men, lead the 
horse to the end of the wharf, and throw 
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him over. The order was instantly obey- 
ed. The owner found his horse at the 
end of the wharf dead, after a long 
search. 

It is very clear that our bosses can 
give few points to these experts in the 
business, no matter how much similari- 
ty there may be, either in the prepara- 
tory training of their early years or in 
their subsequent practical experience in 
power. We give these citations with 
some reluctance, lest the attractiveness 
of the Philippine field encourage unduly 
the desire of our native boss talent to 
get there as soon as possible. It would, 
doubtless, be a gain for us here at home 
if they were to go in large numbers, but 
their doings in the islands might bring 
American civilization into disrepute. One 
of the saddest conclusions of Prof. Wor- 
cester’s book is the following: “On the 
whole, after making somewhat extensive 
observations among the Philippine na 
tives, I am inclined to formulate the law 
that their morals improve as the square 
of the distance from churches and other 
so-called ‘civilizing influences.’ ’ 


STATE POLICE CONTROL. 


It is evident that great pressure is 
being brought upon Col. Roosevelt to 
induce him to favor, as Governor, legis- 
lation taking the control of the police 
of this city out of the hands of the 
Mayor and placing it in the hands of 
the Governor. There are said to be two 
schemes with this end in view. One 
is the creation of a metropolitan police 
commission for this city alone, to be 
appointed by the Governor, something 
like what we had between 1857 and 1870; 
and the other is the establishment of 1 
state constabulary system bringing the 
police forces of all the cities in the 
State under State control. The principle 
involved in both schemes is the same, 
and is nothing less than the complete 
destruction of the right of self-govern- 
ment in cities. Nothing could be more 
grotesque in the way of consistency 
than for a Republican Legislature to 
enact either one of the schemes this 
winter, only a year after our famous 
new charter, constructed and enacted by 
Republicans, was put in operation. The 
great merit of that charter, all its advo- 
cates assured us, lay in its bestowal 
upon us of a “larger measure of home 
rule’ than we had been permitted hith- 
erto to enjoy. 

There can be only one excuse or jus 
tification for such legislation as is pro- 
posed, and that is that this city, and 
every other city of the State in case all 
are included, have shown an utter inca- 
pacity for self-government. The police 
power lies at the very foundation of 
government, and if that is taken away, 
why leave any other power for a city 
to exercise? Why not govern us entirely 
by State commissions? If we have shown 
ourselves unfit for self-government, why 
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not take all government away from us 
as well as a part of it? Are the Repub 
licans of the State as a party prepared 
to take the position that the cities of 
the State have shown themselves unfit 
for self-government? Are the eminent 
Republicans who constructed the charte 

prepared to confess after a year of trial 
that they were all wrong in their views 
of its wisdom? Is Col. Roosevelt pre 
pared to take back all he has said in 
favor of responsible government in this 
city, with especial reference to police le- 
gislation? 

As is generally known, Col. Roosevelt 
has been a strong advocate of a single- 
headed police system. He advocated that 
method of police administration when he 
was a Police Commissioner, as did two 
of his associates, Messrs. Andrews and 
Grant, and he urged the new charter 
makers to adopt it. Did he then urge 
that the power to appoint this single 
head should be taken from the Mayor 
and lodged in the Governor? On the 
contrary, when in March of last year 
Lauterbach was preparing a bill for State 
control of the police, Col. Roosevelt said 
to a reporter for the Erening Post 

‘The police foree should, of course, be 
kept in the control of the city All the legis 
lation needed is to allow the Mayor to ex 
ercise throughout his term the power of re 
moval he now has for six months 
The fundamental principle of a single- 
headed control is direct responsibility 
to the appointing power. Can we get 
that by having a single head selected by 
a man who is not directly responsibie 
to the people of the city? Did Col 
Roosevelt receive a majority of the votes 
of the people of this city at the last 
election? Is he their choice as the offi- 
cial who is to control their police force” 
Of course, if he favors State police con 
trol, he will insist upon a single head. 
How then will Gen. Tracy and the other 
Republican charter-makers reconcile 
that method of control with the fol- 
lowing views which they put forth in 
February, 1897, in defence of the bi-par- 
tisan police provision of the charter? 

“The final and conclusive objection to a 
single commissioner is that the power ovet 
the property and liberty of the citizen 
wielded by the head of such a body as the 
police force of the consolidated city, is too 
tremendous to be intrusted to any one man 
The abuse of such power, when in the hands 
of a single individual, could only be known 
when the power had been exercised and the 
mischief had been done, and, even then, its 
operation would be so secret and so insi 
dious that detection would be difficult and 
prevention out of the question 

If the power is too great to trust to 
one man, who is selected by the Mayor, 
whom the people of the city themselves 
elect, does it become any less dangerous 
when trusted to the hands of one man 
selected by a Governor who is not re- 
sponsible directly to the people of the 
city? Then, too, suppose this power 
of appointment of heads of police for 
all the cities of the State be given to 
Gov. Roosevelt in 1899. Suppose, also, 
that he exercises it with wisdom and 
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406 
discretion and puts only fit men in all 
the places. 
ment which permits a Republican Gov- 
ernor to exercise supreme police control 
over cities which have Democratic ma- 
jorities? Then, too, suppose that Gov. 
Roosevelt’s successor is a Democrat, 
what will be the condition of Republican 
cities then? 

It is useless to beat about the bush 
in this matter. The proposal, no matter 
what form it may take, is for partisan 
legislation of the most extreme and un- 
justifiable kind. It would be directly 
contrary to the spirit of our amended 
Constitution, which, by giving us sepa- 
rate municipal elections, decreed that 


we should have better opportunities for | 


securing self-government in cities. It 
would be as much of a step backward 
as our new charter-makers took when 
they restored to us the abomination of 
a double-chambered Municipal Assem- 
bly, for we have tried this method of 
police control and found it so unsatis- 
factory that we abandoned it nearly 
thirty years ago. It has been tried in 
other States, notably in Massachusetts, 
and the results are not such as to justify 
its revival here. If we are to have 


Will that be just govern- | 
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| press, unbridled as it is, and the French 


Parliament, where you can count the fire- 
brands by the dozen, have, as a rule, ob- 


| served the greatest caution with regard to 


Germany and to German affairs. Once only 
has there been a real danger of serious 
complications between France and Germany 
—at the time of the Schnaebelé affair; but 


| this was an accident, and served to make 


the press and Parliament even more cautious 
than they were before. It must be borne in 
mind that the system of compulsory and uni- 
versal military service, established after the 
war of 1870, has brought home to every vil- 


| lage, to every family, the question of peace or 





changes, let them be along the lines of | 
| derate interest in questions concerning the 


real home rule and in accordance with 
the teachings of experience. Let the 
Bureau of Elections be separated from 
the Police Department entirely, and let 
the bi-partisan Police Board be replaced 
by a single Commissioner appointed by 
the Mayor. Then, if things go wrong, 
the people of the city will know whom 
to punish, in case they desire to punish 
anybody. We shall have just as good a 
government as we deserve, just as good 
as we will take the trouble to secure. 
It will not help matters at all to rid 
us of the responsibility for the kind of 
rule we consent to live under. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


PARIS, November 16, 1898. 
France is awakening from a long dream. 
The Fashoda {incident has taken her complete- 
ly by surprise, and its termination has been 
a matter of great confusion. Ever since the 
war of 1870, France imagined that she had 
and could have but one enemy; the thought 


war. A continental war, a war with Germany, 
would mean the immediate mobilization of 
all our army corps; and, as it is well under- 
stood that on the rapidity of mobilization 
and of concentration depends in a great 
measure the issue of the war, a universal 
change in the country would take place in 
a few days. Such a prospect is so serious 
that even the press and Parliament have 
been taught some prudence with regard to 
Germany. 

The combative spirit which has accepted 
bounds on the side of the Rhine has 
been diverted in other directions; and 
whoever is familiar with our press knows 
that it has thought it perfectly safe to quar- 
rel with England. This paper warfare has 
continued for years over the heads, it may 
be said, of the nation, which took but a mo- 


Capitulations in Tunis, the boundaries of 
Tonkin and of Cochin-China, the spheres of 
influence in Siam, in Africa, the competition 
of France and England in Madagascar. All 
these questions have, however, been kept 
alive in the French Foreign Office; but the 
great cheval de bataille has been the Egyp- 
tian question, in the press as well as at the 
Quay d'Orsay. If the country, as a whole, 
has witnessed with indifference the develop- 
ment of the colonial policy which was inau- 
gurated a few years after the disaster of 
1870, this colonial policy has found ardent 


| representatives in the persons chiefly of the 


of a war with England never entered her | 


mind. Not that there was anything between 
France and England like an alliance, or even 
the entente cordiale of the time of Louis Phi- 


lippe; France thought that her ancient ally | 
of the Crimea had been too indifferent to her | 
misfortunes, and had too readily acquiesced | 


in the hard conditions of the Treaty of Frank- 
fort. But this sentiment did not create any 


ill-will, as the war of 1870 had really been | 


provoked by the Empire, as it had been 
short, and as the victories of Prussia had 


Powers much influence in the result. 
Germany remained the only objective of 
the party which called itself the party of 
the revanche; at the same time, Germany 
has become so formidable that it was not 
safe to quarrel with her on any point. It is 
certainly very remarkable that the French 


| them together, 


courageous explorers—officers of the French 
navy, of the French army, or enthusiastic 
civilians—who became the pioneers of France 
in new regions. There were also politicians 
who held that if France had been diminish- 
ed on her Eastern frontiers, she must ag- 
grandize herself in other places. The colo- 
nial policy, not very popular at first, be- 
came more popular after the annexation of 
the beautiful province of Tunisia, after the 
expansion of Tonkin towards China, after 
the conquest of Madagascar—an immense 
island which had been coveted by France 
since the days of Louis XIV. 


The Russian alliance having reassured 
France against the fear of a war with Ger- 
many, and even with all the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance, France had, or thought she 
had, a free hand in her colonial policy. It 
was natural that she should think of in- 
creasing her already immense possessions 
on the continent of Africa and of joining 
The partition of the Dark 


| Continent into “spheres of influence’ has 
been too crushing to give to the neutral | 


been one of the occupations of diplomacy 
during the latter years of our nineteenth 
century; 
continued by the partition of China into 
similar spheres. In Africa the problem was 
rendered the more difficult and the solution 
more arbitrary by the fact that the geo- 
graphy of the countries subject to partition 


a work which will be some day. 





is to a great degree unknown. It seemed 
probably safe at first to trace lines in the 
Dark Continent and to make generous dis- 
tribution of deserts; to give to the fortunate 
possessors of the coast unknown “‘hinter- 
lands.”” Some far-seeing statesmen (and 
Lord Salisbury was one of them), however, 
long ago discerned much danger in these 
spheres of influence when they should come 
to be represented by ardent explorers, liable 
to meet each other where they thought 
nobody was to be met. 


The question of Egypt, and of the occupa- 
tion of the valley of the Nile by England, 
has remained for sixteen years a thorn in 
the flesh not only of African explorers, but 
of all the French ministers of foreign affairs. 
The question was at times obscured by other 
important questions; it remained a sort of 
substratum to all our relations with England. 
It constantly remained in the foreground in 
some of the best French papers; it became 
for a few political writers a sort of ‘‘delenda 
est Carthago.”’ It is to be feared that what 
has been a sort of academical question will 
assume now a more acute form. When the 
extravagance of the Khedive obliged the Eu- 
ropean Powers to make a liquidation of the 
Egyptian finances, some financial organisms 
were created which are still in existence, and, 
however strong may now be the position 
of England, whatever benefits the English 
administration may have conferred on Egypt, 
Hngland has not the exclusive command 
of the finances of the land of the Pharaohs, 
and the financial questions which may be 
raised and must be raised from time to time 
assume at once and perforce an interna- 
tional character. The financial organisms of 
which I have just spoken stand between 
England and the protectorate of Egypt, and 
it is for this reason undoubtedly that Lord 
Salisbury, in his grave and in parts sibylline 
speech at the Guildhall, said that he was not 
prepared to assume for England all the 
eventualities which might be contained in 
a formal protectorate. 


The French Parliament has shown more 
wisdom than was to be expected of it, in al- 
lowing the Government to abandon Fashoda 
without any discussion; but this reserve has 
its explanation in the fact that resistance to 
the demand of England meant immediate 
war, and the country was not prepared for 
it in any sense. The prompt acquiescence in 
the demand of England gave to French dip- 
lomacy a better ground for further discus- 
sions of the question of the occupation of 
Egypt. 

I have just said that France was not pre- 
pared in any sense; the fact is, that the idea 
of war with England has never entered any 
French‘mind since the days of the Crimea. 
The relations of France and England are 
incessant: we copy the English fashions, 
read English books, are dressed by English 
tailors; our young people play lawn-tennis 
and will soon learn to play golf. We are ac- 
customed to see the Prince of Wales in our 
theatres, in our streets; you cannot walk in 
Paris without seeing English shops on every 
side. Tea, which in old times was given in 
France only to sick people, has become as 
common a beverage as coffee. We have 
among us Anglomaniacs, young men who 
send their linen to London to be washed. We 
have learned the language of the turf; we 
have our bars, and jockeys, and race-horses. 
Paris has an English quarter, English res- 
taurants, Hnglish booksellers, A quarrel be- 
tween France and England has been hither- 
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to considered as a mere family quarrel; we 
leave diplomats to settle it as well as they 
can. And England has sent us, since the war 
of 1870, diplomats who seemed quite at 
home among us, who mixed with our best so- 
ciety, whose personal merit was recognized 
by everybody. Lord Dufferin, Lord Lytton 
were both great favorites. They never lost 
an occasion to manifest their sympathy for 
France; they both belonged to the great re- 
public of letters, which knows no frontiers 
and no enmities. 

It is perhaps because nobody was con- 
scious or aware of any real misunderstand- 
ing between France and England that such 
a misunderstanding was fraught with the 
more danger. France did not suspect, when 
she formed an alliance with Russia, that it 
could not be regarded favorably by Eng- | 
land—the Franco-Russian alliance was in 
her eyes a mere defence against the Triple 
Alliance. But England had not been ac- 
customed to be left out in the cold; she be- | 
longed to none of the two new European | 
constellations; she was, as it were, diplo- 
matically expelled from Europe. Her isola- 
tion was not the easy isolation of a Power 
which has no enemies; Germany had become 
a commercial rival of hers, and the German 
Emperor threw his famous gauntlet in her 
face at the time of the Jameson raid. Eng- | 
land was deeply offended by the unneces- 
sary telegram sent by the German Emperor 
to Kriiger. When the Eastern question was 
reopened by the war in Thessaly, England 
was not proud of the part which she had to | 
play in a so-called European concert; Ger- 
many played a part which renders her the ' 
trusted adviser of the Sultan and the virtual 
commander of the armies of Islam. In one 
word, England was discontented; she feit | 
that her influence in Europe was not in the 
ascendant. She found her opportunity in 
the new combination of forces which took | 
place when the United States entered on the 
scene. While all the European Powers ex- 
pressed sympathy for Spain, England took 
sides immediately, without an hour’s hesi- | 
tation, with the United States. It is need- | 
less for me to show here the importance of | 
the great change which a moral alliance of | 
England and of the United States may ope- 
rate in the world. England feels no longer | 
isolated, and consequently that her hands 
have become more free. 








THE FALL OF THE JAPANESE CABINET. 


ToxKyo, November 3, 1898. 


The party Cabinet that came into power 
with so much applause in June has reached 
an inglorious end in a shorter time even*than 
its enemies predicted. Its supporters at the 
start confidently affirmed that this Cabinet 
would have a term of six years at least, 
while its enemies, the Conservatives attach- 
ed to the old régime, hardly dared to limit 
its duration to less than two years. A tenure 
of office lasting scarcely four months has seen 
the rise, decline, and fall of the first party 
cabinet in Japan, together with a complete 
disintegration of the Constitutional party. 
Continual bickerings between the two wings 
of this party proved to be the cause of the 
Cabinet’s overthrow. Their mutual jealousy 
caught at every straw of possible recrimina- | 
tion. Especially the Liberal wing let no op- 
portunity of this kind escape. Count Oku- 
ma, the Prime Minister, finally came to the 
conclusion that he must assert the autho- 
rity his position gave him, if his Govern- | 


ae Nation. 


ment was to command any respect, or effect 


any real improvement over the previous 
Government. Upon his refusal to listen to 
the advice of the Liberals, the latter at 
once withdrew their support and the Ken- 
seito came to an end. 

The occasion of the final struggle was not 
a matter of great importance. On the 2ist 
of August the Minister of Education, an ad- 
herent of the former Shimpoto, delivered an 
address in which he declaimed against the 
money-making propensities of the present 
generation. Among other things, he said 
that even in America, where the plutocracy 
was most powerful, the people did not elect 
a millionaire to the Presidency, whereas, he 
thought, if Japan were a republic, the people 
would be likely to elect the richest man to 
the highest office. This reference to a re- 
publican form of government, coming from 
a Cabinet Minister, was severely criticised 


| by the old opponents of party government, 


and was attacked even by members of the 
Liberal wing of the Kenseito. It is hardly 
open to question that a good deal of under- 
ground intrigue in the court itself was di- 
rected against the Minister. The words were 
held to contain a disrespectful, if not trea- 
sonable, reference to the Emperor; but those 
who gave them this turn must have seen the 
sophistry of it. Had it not been that the 
Liberal politicians perceived a vacancy ahead 
and an opportunity of using it for their own 
purposes, the cry against this official would 
probably soon have died a natural death. 
The occasion, however, was too tempting. 
Count Okuma's party, the Shimpoto, held a 
majority of the ministerial offices. The poli- 
ticlans of the Liberal persuasion maintain- 
ed that a balance of power between the two 
wings was an indispensable condition of the 
success of the present Cabinet. Here, then, 
was an excellent pretext for sacrificing the 
Minister of Education and giving his place 
to a candidate of the opposite faction. This 
manceuvre proved in the end a bombshell to 
the Cabinet and the Constitutional party. 
Some days before the Minister of Educa- 
tion handed in his resignation to the Em- 
peror, a meeting of the extremists of the 
Liberal section took place in Tokyo. The 
organ of this faction, a newly established 
newspaper in Tokyo, declared that this con- 


| ference was held to suggest some definite 
| line of conduct for the party leaders in the 


Cabinet. After a long debate on all phases 
of the complications of the present Govern- 
ment, the members reached the real pith and 


| marrow of the occasion. The chief spokes- 


man of the meeting was the redoubtable Mr. 
Hoshi, late of Washington, who has been 
one of the principal critics of Count Okuma 
and his party. Instead of formulating a 
policy of action for the present Cabinet, Mr. 
Hoshi and his henchmen came to the re- 
markable conclusion that the Cabinet, in 
making new appointments, must respect the 
balance of power. Translated into simple 
English, this statement meant that for every 
Minister of State or other high official of 
Progressive extraction the Liberals expected 
one of their own faction to be appointed. 
This motion had in view the possible resig- 
nation of the Minister of Education, and was 
clearly directed as a warning to the Prime 
Minister either to appoint a Liberal to 
the possible vacancy or to take the conse- 
quences. 


Probably no demand could have more fa- 
tally injured the Cabinet in its most senst- 


tive part. During the entire period of its ad- ' 
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ministration the Okuma Cabinet has been 
bitterly attacked by the independent press 
of the country, backed by public opinion, be- 
cause many of its Ministers toadied to the 
spoils element and did not reform abuses or 
establish any constructive policy. What is 
the use of having abolished the Satcho, said 
these newspapers, if the abuses of the Satcho 
continué to flourish? Yet in the face of all 
these protests the whole purport of the 
Liberal conference was merely to provoke 


the further separation of the two factions In 
the Government and to continue the squab- 


ble for office. Mr. Hoshi himself, the leader 
of this movement, dimly recognized that he 
was merely enhancing the peril of the situa- 
tion. He semi-apologetically declared that 
he himself was not a candidate for any office 
and was not the originator of the balance-of- 
power theory, as it existed before he had 


arrived in Japan. 


Just after this meeting the clamors of the 
Liberals, together with pressure frem some 
court officjals (the Kunaisho), succeeded in 
forcing the Minister of Education to resign. 
On the question of his successor, it was evi- 
dent, the leaders of both wings of the 


Kenseito were determined to stake the 
continuance of the present Government. The 
Liberal leader, Count Itagaki, demanded one 
of his own party to fill the vacancy, while 
the Prime Minister was equally resolved to 
appoint one of his own. The Cabinet meet- 
ing held to discuss this point ended in a 
complete breach between the two leaders and 
the two factions. The Prime Minister 
promptly recommended his own candidate to 
the Emperor, who at once endorsed the 
recommendation. A little later, when Count 
Itagaki appeared before the Emperor to 
protest against this appointment, he found 
that he had been forestalled. Thereupon, on 
the 27th of October, the Liberal leader, to- 
gether with two Ministers and other high 
officials of the same camp, handed in their 
resignations. All efforts of the Emperor to 
reconcile the two leaders were unsuccessful, 
and it was left to the Prime Minister either 
to reconstruct his Cabinet on party lines or 
resign. Count Okuma boldly took the former 
course. On the 29th he made up a list of 
candidates of his own party for the vacan- 
cies and submitted it to the Emperor. 

The Liberals in the meantime had not been 
idle. It had been previously agreed that a 
general meeting of the Kenseito was to be 
held on the ist of November. When on 
the 28th of October the resignation of 
the Minister of Education and the split in 
the Cabinet became known, the Liberal 
members of the committee of the Kenseito 
found a quorum and agreed to call a meeting 
immediately, at which the question of the 
amalgamated party's existence should be the 
main topic of discussion. The Progressive 
members of this committee who demurred 
did not affect the majority, and the meeting 
was called for the following day. At this 
conference only Liberals were present, but 
as the proceedings were legally in order 
they claimed to represent the Constitutional 
party. After listening to a detailed state- 
ment of the facts that led to the rupture in 
the Cabinet, the motion was made that the 
representatives of the Kenseito present have 
the power of dissolving that party. As soon 
as this motion was carried and the party 
formally dissolved, another motion was car- 
ried to the effect that a new party be or- 
ganized under the same name (Kenseito) 
and with a new executive committee, from 
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which, as a matter of course, all Progres- 
sives were carefully excluded. The Liberals, 
probably under advice of the astute Mr. 
Hoshi, had stolen a march on their confréres 
of the opposite camp: they took possession 
of the offices, money, and seals of ‘the Ken- 
seito, and were the de-facto possessors of the 
party titles and authority. 


It was just after this meeting that the 
most surprising turn of all was given to po- 
litical affairs in the capital. The newspa- 
pers reported that the Emperor was delay- 
ing the confirmation of the nominations of 
the Prime Minister to the vacancies caused 
by the secession of the Liberals. This ru- 
mor proved too true. The delay was equi- 
valent to a hint that a Cabinet composed 
entirely of Progressive elements was not 
entirely agreeable to his Majesty, or at least 
to his immediate advisers at the court. The 
Emperor, after the resignation of the Libe- 
ral Ministers, sent repeatedly to Count Ita- 
gaki to inquire whether he would not re- 
consider his determination to secede from 
the Cabinet. Never before has the Emperor 
entered so far into the arena of actual poli- 
tics in order to maintain a Cabinet. When 
he or his immediate advisers, however, saw 
that Count Itagaki’s decision was irrevoca- 
ble, either he or they determined not to 
submit the Government to Count Okuma un- 
less they were compelled by new emergen- 
cies. It is known that Count Okuma is 
not a persona grata in the Imperial house- 
hold. The rather bold and uncompromising 
methods of the Count are not agreeable to 
the body of Conservatives in the court, who 
wish to conduct their affairs without inter- 
ference from him. As soon, however, as 
the Emperor’s hesitation to confirm the 
nominations of the Prime Minister was made 
known to the Cabinet, all the Ministers in 
a body on the iast day of October sent in 
their resignations. 

The only persons who emerge from the 
wreck comparatively clean of all weakness 
or intrigue are Count Okuma and some 
members of his party. The Liberals are the 
chief offenders. Their talk about the bal- 
ance of power was merely a “‘nice’’ phrase 
to conceal a “nasty” idea—namely, the 
spoils of office. Clearly, the Kenseito was 
a party or it was nothing. If the for- 
mer, all its members should loyally have 
worked for the united party and not for the 
balance of power; if the latter, better disso- 
lution at once. The Liberals have been dis- 
unionists from the start. Count Itagaki, in 
his letter of resignation, writes in a way 
that is scarcely manly. He deplores the fact 
that he cannot save the Cabinet from dis- 


ruption, and guard his Majesty from anxi- 
ety on this score. Count Okuma’s determi- 
nation, on the other hand, to appoint his 


candidate and so stop the continual wran- 
gling about the disposition of the offices is 
one of the manliest acts that have been wit- 
nessed for a long time in Japanese politics. 
His letter of resignation has a sound ring 
in it-just the note that is needed at pre- 


sent. The greatest evil to-day in the ad- | 
ministration of Japan is lack of decision and | 


responsibility—deficiencies that’ are often 
disguised under such fine imported words as 
“compromise,”’ ‘“‘balance of power,’’ and the 





like. Count Okuma is not a man of this | 


kidney, and, though he has raised a clamor 
against himself, he will in the end be re- 
spected the more. 


The court is guilty of an Inconsistency in 
at first accepting the Prime Minister’s ap- 


| Fatalism, or destiny, as it is now called, 


| God; it has freed the conception of God 
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pointment to the Educational Department, own. The destiny-expansionist ‘‘trusts in 


and then in refusing to back him up when | 
he was ready to take all the consequences 
of this step. Some Japanese say that the 
Emperor was badly advised—a very signifi- 
cant manner of speech in Japan. For the 
present the forces hostile to Count Okuma 
are in the ascendant, but it is hardly hazard- 
ous to prophesy that the time will come 
when he will again be called to the helm, 
and when that moment arrives he will not 
accept until he can take the place on his 
own conditions. The Liberals are now join- 
ing forces with the very class of statesmen 
they were but so lately denouncing. Hither 
Marquis Ito or Marquis Yamagata will prob- 
ably form a Cabinet and rely for support in 
the Lower House upon the Liberal vote, but 
this compact must always be a feeble one; 
and when it is dissolved, Count Okuma’s 
opportunity will have come. As Marquis 
Ito is now returning from China it is just 
barely possible that he may, on his ar- 
rival, lend his influence to the now resigned 
Okuma Cabinet. Should he do this, the 
whole trend of politics in Japan will receive 
a fresh and powerful impulse that will last 
as long as parliamentary government re- 
mains in the experimental stage. G. D. 


Correspondence. 





THE “OPEN DOOR.” 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: To those who think of what Epictetus 
meant by ‘‘an open door’’ that expression is 
now ominously suggestive, as national gsui- 
cide is not unknown in history, and we may 
reach it quickly in our land-grabbing de- 
signs on the Philippines and the Carolines 
and Borrioboola Gha.—Yours, etc., 

W. W. C. 

BALTIMORE, November 24, 1898. 


IMPERIAL FATALISM. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Has there ever been a stranger illus- 
tration of ‘“‘Speech is silver, but silence is 
golden’’ than we to-day afford in our at- 
tempts to get discussion over a national 
policy? The Americans who realize the gra- 
vity of the undertaking which America (in 
its ideal sense) represents, have tried to ar- 
gue with the expansionist. They have cited 
history, have dwelt on the principles on 
which our political structure rests, have ex- 
posed the bubble nature of the expansion- 
ist’s plans, and yet the expansionist is 
unaffected. ‘‘No matter how this problem is 
settled, I believe the nation will prosper. 
I believe God has yet a work for America 
to do, and that we shall go on as we have 
gone on,” said a preacher in my hearing re- 
cently. This attitude of the pious expan- 
sionist is not Christian, but that of a pagan 
fatalist or eighteenth-century deist. Ever 
since Ezekiel said, ‘‘The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die,’ the religion that makes 
men has laid stress on personal responsi- 
bility. It has ascribed personality to its 


from inconsistency; it has gloried in ‘Prove 
me, saith the Lord,”’ for such a view made 
it worth while for men to try to be like Him. 


takes no account of persons—-likens them to 





dice thrown by a player for some end of his 


God,” but his god is an impersonal and 
unknown force. He does not trust in prin- 
ciples of life; he does not have faith in a 
course of cretion which, followed to the 
end, promises some definite mastery of evil, 
some definite victory of good. He thinks 
“it” will work for him, and let him follow 
after and pick up the goods. 

Our fathers thought our nation was found- 
ed on righteous principles, and. would en- 
dure (in its original intent) so long as 
we were faithful to those principles. To- 
day the pious fatalist tells us we are but 
playthings in the hands of destiny; that 
whether we “swear to our own hurt and 
change not’’ or perjure ourselves, whether 
we hold that government exists by consent of 
the governed, or that this is true only of our- 
selves and not of ‘“‘niggers’’ and Filipinos— 
in both cases it is a matter of indifference 
to “Destiny.” 

As there is no argument for a sneer, 
neither is there one for fatalism. The only 
way to bring the expansion-fatalist to de- 
liberate is to block his way with a human 
will. One emphatic ‘‘No,’’ such as Senator 
Hoar has uttered, makes the fatalist who 
fancies Destiny overrides all human wills 
cast about for human means to break 
through the obstacle. And this entrance of 
the expansionist into a rational state is what 
is now so needed, for it brings him back 
to history and experience, matters that are 
tvifles to his unpolitical mind, and in this 
field he may take his place—behind men of 
saner judgment. Let us uphotd Hoar, Reed, 
and their associates, and the danger may be 
averted. FRANK DREW. 

WORCESTER, MASS., November 25, 1898. 





“COOPERATION” AND AFTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: While sharing your views in regard 
to a policy of colonial expansion in general 
and the undesirability of the Phillippines as 
a permanent acquisition, it seems to me that 
certain considerations touching this question 
have escaped your attention. 

On the 14th day of August the United 
States Government established order and law 
in Manila. For the first time in its history 
the city is clean; for the first time in its 
history merchants, European or Asiatic, are 
able to ply their vocations in a spirit of tran- 
quillity, undisturbed by dread of official rapa- 
city and spoliation. The monstrous cruelty 
of Spanish priests, exercised for centuries 
upon the rural population with impunity, is 
at an end; some glimmering of the meaning 
of personal liberty penetrates even the dull 
brain of the Tagal, and there is manifest a 
more enlightened and humane influence than 
this unhappy country has ever felt. Such, 
in brief, are the results of an occupation ex- 
tending over the short period of two months. 

Consider for a moment the consequences 
which would follow the restoration of power 
to the Spaniards. Encamped not two miles 
from the outskirts of the various suburbs 
lies the insurgent army, an armed rabble of 
twenty or thirty thousand men; it was a bit- 
ter disappointment to them to be compelled 
to abandon their intention of looting the 
city. Nothing but a wholesome fear of Ame- 
rican marksmanship has curbed this inten- 
tion and prevented them from forcing their 
way in. Evacuate the Intramuenta and the 
forts, restore the captured Mausers, and let 
the last troopship disappear behind Corregi- 
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dor, how long would the Spanish garrison, 
enfeebled by sickness, discouraged by defeat 
and inertia, be able to keep this mob at 
bay? It would be tantamount to delivering 
Manila over to pillage, to inflicting loss, suf- 
fering, and death upon thousands of innocent 
people. The Filipinos—not Aguinaldo’s mal- 
contents, but quiet, law-abiding tradespeople, 
accountants, artisans, representative of the 
intelligence of Manila--have’ sworn never 
again to submit to Spanish rule. To avert 
such a misfortune, they have no alternative 
but expatriation or death. 

Have we, therefore, the right to desert 
a people whose safety and welfare depend 
so directly upon our resolute codperation? 
The American people must decide whether 
the expressed determination to abstain from 
territorial aggrandizement outweighs a re- 
sponsibility imposed upon them by the ha- 
zard of war. ARTHUR HUGH FRAZIER, 

Ist Co. U. S. Vol. Signal Corps. 

MANILA, October 16, 1508. 


{‘‘Coéperation,” “The American people 
must decide’; these are strange terms, 
and, in the mouth of our correspondent, 
show how far away Manila is. “Military 
subjection” and “McKinley has decided” 
are now the only watchwords.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 





AMERICA’S MISSION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The following description of the peo- 
ple of this country as they were when they 
formed the Constitution, has an interest of 
appositeness at this time, when they are on 
the verge of altering it. 

M. Louis Simond, an intelligent French 
traveller of the last decade of the last cen- 
tury, says: 

“Rich and populous as the United States 
are’ destined to be, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, their power [of offence] will never be 
in any proportion. ... The United 
States will ever feel an aversion to taxes 
— or a government strong enough to 
make the people fight and pay. rive 
Every new generation there comes into life 


to enjoy it—to increase and multiply in 
peace and obscurity, in abundance and se- 
curity—and leave, at the call of nature alone, 
a life of content, exposed to few sacrifices, 
as well as spent without much glory.” 


It does not seem to have occurred, even to 
a Frenchman, and one of the Napoleonic 
era, that a people such as is here described 
would ever deliberately (if the word may be 
used to describe the process) forfeit such 
exemptions as he enumerates, to attain such 
a desideratum as he implies, ‘‘glory’’! 

Permit me to somewhat lengthen my note 
in order to ask a question intimately con- 
nected with it. When those who made our 
country spoke of its “destiny’’ and ‘‘duty,”’ 
they had a definite meaning. What that was 
is clearly stated by Hamilton in the first pa- 
ragraph of the first number of the first ge- 
neral treatise on our Constitution, the ‘Fe- 
deralist.’ He says: 

“It seems to have been reserved to the 
people of this country, by their conduct and 
example, to decide the important question, 
whether societies of men are really capable 
or not of establishing good government from 
reflection and choice, or whether they are 
for ever destined to depend for their politi- 
cal constitution on accident and force.”’ 


This, if “inglorious,’’ is, at least, definite. 
But, when the Rev. Soandso informs us that 
we should not shrink from our manifest des- 
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tiny by failing to grab all we can, what does 
he mean”? That it is our duty to extend the 
blessings we enjoy, over recalcitrant com 
munities, as the Inquisition extended the 
consolations of religion, or as we have al- 
ready done over the Indians? When the Hon 
Suchaone exhorts us not to fail in our high 
missicn (also by any failure to appropriate 
our neighbor's property), what does he 
mean? That we should extend the blessings 
of liberty, equality, and fiaternity (as un 
derstoogd yy himself and other honorable 
gentlemen) ri ¢t armis, as the French re- 
publicans extended them over Germany, etc.? 
Whatever their meaning, it certainly is not 
Hamilton's, 
cieties of men are not destined to depend 
for their political constitution on force,"’ but 


“to decide by example that so- 


is, on the contrary, so much opposed to that 
principle as to give his succeeding words the 
force of prophecy. “If there be any truth in 
this remark [as to the destiny of Americaj,” 
he continues, ‘‘the crisis at which we are ar- 
rived may with propriety be regarded as the 
era in which that decision is to be made; 
and a wrong election of the part we shail 
act may, in this view, deserve to be con- 
sidered as the general misfortune of man- 
kind.’ —Respectfully, BUNFORD SAMUEL 


PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1808 


THE SOUTH AND CHEAP COTTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The present pricegof cotton is the 
lowest on record. The money that cotton 
now nets is even much less than the low 
price of middling cotton indicates. The con- 
tinued rainy weather has lowered the grade 
greatly, so that much cotton is now netting 
3%c. on the plantation. The cotton that is 
to come will average low, and its abundance 
will cause its relative decline in price to 
middling cotton. The price of cotton seed is 
also at low-water mark. 

Five years ago such a condition of affairs 
would have been paralyzing, yet now the 
prosperity of the South is not shaken. Farm- 
ers will pay out of debt. There will be no 
suffering, as the country is full to overflow- 
ing with hog, hominy, and sorghum. The 
South’s financial condition is better than it 
has ever been. The reason is that cotton, 
more than ever before, is a surplus or money 
crop. Farmers do not go nearly so deeply 
into debt to make it as they used to do. It 
is also true that the preceding three years 
have been prosperous ones. 

In reality the low price will be ultimately 
a benefit. New impetus will be given the 
srowing movement towards crop diversifica- 
tion. Especial interest prevails in regard 
to grasses and stock, because of the high 
price of cattle prevailing. Crop diversifica- 
tion is to a slight extent retarded by organi- 
zations of planters themselves. They meet 
and resolve to restrict next season's crop and 
diversify their products. Each planter goes 
home secretly resolved to plant more cotton 
as he believes the acreage will be restricted. 
They don’t seem to learn; they aid what they 
seek to prevent. It is such a simple and 
well-understood economic truth, too. They 
can't learn from well-emphasized lessons 
that each one must work out his own sal- 
vation 

A vital fact in connection with the cotton 
crop that has not received due attention is 
the matter of picking. There is a limit to 
the size of the crop the South can pick. 
Last year, with almost ideal weather condi- 
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tions, eleven million two hundred thousand 
(11,200,000) bales was gathered: it was late 
in the spring before it was all in The un 
usual sight was presented of planting and 
picking in the same fle'd. It was declared 
the crop limit for gathering had been reach 
ed I believe this to be correct 

This season, except In Texas, the weather 
for picking has been bad From the bot 
toms comes the general complaint of the 
great scarcity of hands. Yet the price for 
picking is as high as it was when cotton 
was worth double It takes about 50 per 
cent. of the value of a bale of cotton alone 
to pick it now The great amount of levee 
building with good wages attracts some, the 
outrageous tariff which the “roustabout"’ can 
tax the steamboats in the fall leads others 
and the increasing timber and manufacturing 
interests absorb others The scarcity of 
labor is a serious problem for the cotton 
planter W. COLLIER Estes 
MEMPHIS, N 


vember 18, 15805 


SHELLEY IN AMERICA 
To THe Epitor or THE NATION 
SIR In your review, “Griswold and bis 


Times,” 
tice that Horace Greeley, in a letter to Gris- 


in your issue of the 17th inst., I no 


wold in 1845, states that there was not a 
copy of Shelley's poems to be had in New 
York at that time, and presumably not in 
the (entire) country. Mr. Greeley, in this 
as in other instances, was more positive than 
accurate. I possess a copy of the poems of 
Shelley, published in Philadelphia in 1832 by 
Grigg & Elliott. Possibly in those days a 
period longer than thirteen years was re 
quired for literature to reach New York from 
Philadelphia. 

If Mr. Griswold was then in Philadelphia 
under request to write satirical letters to the 
Tribune, he assuredly had one item supplied, 
though its point would likely have provoked 
non-poetic expletives from the seeker for 
spice and satire.—Very respectfully yours, 

FRANK TITUS 


1 


KANSAS CITY, MO., November 2!, 1508 


MCM 


| To THE EpitTor or THE NATION 


Sir: Will the year 1900 be, written in Ro 
man numerals, only MCM? In more modern 
times, at least, all analogies point that way; 
as may be seen in IV, IX, XI, and XC. To 
those who have toiled with chisel or graver 
at dates like MDCCCLXXXVIII a contrast 
so rarely brief would be indeed a boon; 
while even for MCMI, MCMV, or MCMX 
they could still give thanks 

Will not some correspondent who is well 
up in his epitaphs and inscriptions of the 
tenth century, or even of the fifteenth, kind- 
iy throw light for others besides? Q 


Boston, November 25, 150" 





WOMEN IN THE ISLAND OF COS 


To THe EviTror or THE NATION 

Sir: In an account of a journey to the 
islands of the A®gean (in the November 
Rundschau, p. 209) Rudolf Lindau makes the 
interesting statement that, on the island of 
Cos, not the son but the daughter inherits 
from the parents, and, instead of the man 
wooing the girl, the latter has the right 
of choosing her husband. In a somewhat 
extensive list of works on the history of 
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in ancient and modern times no 
mention is made, so far as I remember, of 
such traces of gynecocracy among civilized 
peoples of our own day, and possibly this 
apparently well-authenticated fact is not as 


woman 


well known as it deserves to be. It would 
be interesting to learn whether this excep- 
tional legal custom is of recent origin or a 
relic of ancient times. The writer in the 
Rundschau also remarks (p. 210) that wo- 
men, and especially unmarried women, on 
the island, in spite of their being thus fa- 
vored by the law, would violate social cus- 
tom by appearing in public places. L. 
YPSILANTI, MICH., November 20, 1898, 


Notes. 


A new edition of Herbert Spencer’s ‘Bio- 
logy,’ with important revision and enlarge- 
ment, is about’ to appear in the first volume 
announced by D. Appleton & Co. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. have in press 
‘Yale Verse,’ compiled by Charles E. Mer- 
rill, jr. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, will make an- 
other venture with Omar's Rubéiyét, in 
Edward Heron-Allen’s edition, which con- 
tains a facsimile of the Persian MS. in the 
Bodleian, together with a transcript into 
modern Persian characters and a literal 
translation into English. 

The Divine Force in the Life of the 
World,’ Lowell Institute Lectures by Alex- 
ander McKenzie, D.D.; ‘Washington the Sol- 
dier,’ by Gen. Henry B. Carrington; and 
‘Wishmakers’ Town,’ poems by William 
Young, will be published directly by L. C, 
Page & Co. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘Colonial 
life in New Hampshire,’ by James H. Fas- 
sett, and ‘The World’s Painters and their 
Pictures,’ by Deristhe L. Hoyt. 

A new Boston firm, Brown & Co., starts 
out with ‘American Naval Heroes,’ by John 
Howard Brown; ‘Where to Educate,’ a guide 
to private schools in this country; and 
‘Through the Year with Kipling,’ a volume 
of selections. 

With each year a fresh reprint of one of 
John Fiske’s historical works is to be ex- 
pected from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., revised 
text and rationally illustrated. 
Hence we now have his ‘Beginnings of New 
England.’ Regarding the illustrations, Mr. 
Fiske points out the paucity of portrait ma- 
terial in the fore part of the period he deals 
with, and he has sought to make amends for 
it by many Interesting views of seventeenth- 
century houses still or till lately standing, 
and by numerous facsimiles of title-pages of 
early printed books, which literally speak 
“volumes” as to the times in which they ap- 
peared, We have only praise for the prin- 
ciple of selection observed in this new se- 
ties. Occasionally we might wish (when 
an original canvas was at hand, as in the 
Mather) that a_photo- 
replaced even a recent en- 





as to the 


case of Increase 


eravure had 


graving. The index is hardly up to the level 
of the general excellence of this edition. 
The illustrations to the first and second 


series of Dean Farrar’s ‘Cathedrals of Eng- 
land,’ as now issued by Thomas Whittaker, 
are somewhat heterogeneous in origin. A 
large number and the best proceed from 
Herbert Railton. They are all pen-and- 
ink sketches, and, though frequently con- 
cerned with architectural details, have most- 
ly only a pictorial and decorative value. 








Macmillan Co. give a beautiful dress to 
James Lane Allen’s ‘Choir Invisible,’ of 
which the embellishment has fallen to Or- 
son Lowell. He offers specimens of his skill 
both with the pen and in wash drawing re- 
produced by photogravure, and while these 
latter full-page designs are respectable, 
though uneven and marred at times by a 
forced perspective, the artist is evidently 
most at home in line. Mr. Lowell’s vi- 
gnettes and head and tailpieces are graceful 
and effective. . 

A happy journey, without accident, of 
nearly seventeen thousand miles, from Phila- 
delphia to Japan, via Hawaii, and back, made 
between May and November, 1896, is de- 
scribed by Charles M. Taylor, jr., in a 
brightly illustrated and gayly stamped book, 
entitled ‘Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan’ 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co.). 
The narrative is wholly devoid of literary 
quality. 

This cannot be charged against Edward 
Lowe Temple’s ‘Old World Memoirs’ (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.), which is yet dry 
as a guide-book from sheer force of cram- 
ming. The two pretty volumes are well illus- 
trated. 

Major-General Joseph Wheeler is already 
out with his promised history of ‘The San- 
tiago Campaign’ (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co.). It is little more than a compilation of 
official dispatches, most of which have al- 
ready been published, united by a running 
commentary in Gen. Wheeler’s well-known 
vein’of cheerful dptimism. In fact, the book 
makes him out a delightful combination of 
Mark Tapley and preux chevalier. He has 
but one regret to express, personally, and 
that is that he was reported ill. To be 
sure, he had a nasty fever, and he had to 
take a lot of medicine and give up tree- 
climbing and riding in the sun; but he did 
not go off duty for two hours, and just en- 
joyed hearing the Mausers whiz and dig- 
ging trenches all night. The dispatches he 
publishes show in what a state of daze the 
Commanding General found himself on July 
2 and 3; but there is no doubt about Gen. 
Wheeler. He was the spryest, readiest, 
cheeriest youth of sixty-one in the whole 
army. 

The State of New York has just issued the 
first volume of the Public Papers of Daniel 
D. Tompkins, with an introduction by Hugh 
Hastings, ‘‘State Historian.’”’ These papers 
were purchased from James Brooks, and com- 
prise originals and copies of. Tompkins’s cor- 
respondence when Governor of New York 
and Vice-President. From the military pa- 
pers a selection has been made, and this stout 
volume of leaded matter is the result. To 
any one who has occasion to study the service 
of the New York militia in the war of 1812, 
this collection will be of value. It is to 
be regretted that the remarkable perform- 
ances of the ‘State Historian’’ should be 
printed in connection with it. His introduc- 
tion is a good example of everything that is 
not history, and, together with the sensa- 
tional captions to the letters, unites ignorance 
and vulgarity in discrediting the issues of the 
State made through Mr. Hastings’s office. 
Comparison of his work with that of 
O'Callaghan or Fernow in the same field 
offers much food for reflection. 

‘Work and Play in Girls’ Schools,’ by three 
head-mistresses, Dorothea Beale, Lucy H. 
M. Soulsby, and Jane Frances Dove (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), aims explicitly at giv- 
ing assistauce to teachers in the secondary 


| 








schools for girls, which are so rapidly sup- 
planting the governess in England, and, bar- 
ring its sentimental tone, is an interesting 
exhibition of the present status of that 
phase of the education of women. American 
teachers will be interested in noting the fre- 
quent references made to American methods 
and treatises, and amused by finding that 
England is not free from that well-known 
obstacle to pedagogic progress, the parent. 

Volume i. of Prof. W. B. Smith's ‘Infinite- 
simal Analysis’ (Macmillan) promises a 
work of much merit. But we cannot express 
a definitive opinion until we see the whole 
work. 

Viewed as a text-book for students, Prof. 
Mansfield Merriman’s ‘Elements of Sanitary 
Engineering’ (Jobn Wiley & Sons) seems an 
attempt to perform a hopeless task. It com- 
bines some of the elements of hygiene, 
bacteriology, chemistry, physics, hydraulics 
and other important branches of civil engi- 
neering, mechanics, street-sweeping, gar- 
bage disposal, and municipal economics, all 
in a little over 200 pages. The fruitlessness 
of carrying a student over too much ground 
should be kept clearly in view. It is only 
what he mentally assimilates that serves 
him in after life. The profession of engi- 
neering is so broad that the student cannot 
successfully be even introduced to the whole 
of it, and rarely does his college education 
determine the special field of his practice. 
His best equipment is a fairly liberal edu- 
eation, with a good knowledge of mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics, and the broader 
principles of his profession, an insight into 
methods of investigation, a habit of close 
observation, and a good fund of common 
sense. The rest he will acquire as he has 
need of it. A bibliography of each subject 
would have increased the usefulness of the 
present work. 

M. Charles Lenient has followed up his 
two well-known volumes on French Comedy 
in the Eighteenth Century with two others 
on ‘La Comédie en France au XIXe siécle’ 
(Paris: Hachette). The title, however, is 
somewhat misleading, for the author does 
not touch upon any author after Alfred de 
Musset, and leaves the whole of the second 
half of the century out of consideration. He 
gives abundant space to the comedy of the 
Empire, the Restoration, and the July Mo- 
narchy, Scribe receiving an amount of at- 
tention which compensates in some measure 
for the bitter attacks of which he has been 
the victim. It is to be hoped that M. Le- 
nient may be spared to write the history of 
French comedy during the second half of 
the century. 

A new literary venture of a rather ambi- 
tious character is the monthly journal Der 
Tiirmer, published by Greiner & Pfeiffer of 
Stuttgart, and edited by Jeannot Emil Frei- 
herr von Grotthuss. The first number, of 96 
pages octavo, appeared in October, with a 
good portrait of Goethe. The contents ap- 
peal to a large audience of thoughtful read- 
ers, the special aim of the periodical evi- 
dently being not so much to report the 
facts of modern life and thought as to un- 
derstand and to interpret them. Its general 
tone and tendency are accordingly philoso- 
phical, and its purpose is to be perfectly im- 
partial and scientific. Criticisms of books 
and discussions of the religious, political, 
and literary fields belong to the regular pro- 
gramme. The first number contains, among 
other things, the opening chapters of a no- 
vel by Ernst Eckstein and an article on 
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Buddha by L. von Schroeder. A number of 


lesser contributions are from the pen of 
the editor, who, however, writes in rather a 
burschikos and dogmatic style. In charac- 
ter and contents, the new journal has great 
similarity to Nord und Siid. 

The regular record of recent additions to 
the Boston Public Library is supplemented 
in the November Bulletin by a list of some 
five hundred titles of books on landscape 
gardening. This is a collection given by Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Codman “in memory 
of their sons Henry Sargent and Philip Cod- 
man, landscape architects.” 

The MRutherfurd Astronomical Photo- 
graphs, presented by the late Lewis M. 
Rutherfurd to the Observatory of Columbia 
University, form the subject of four papers 
in volume 10 of the Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. Other papers 
are: “The Nature and Origin of Stipules,” 
by A. A. Tyler, and “The Ascidian Half- 
Embryo,” by Henry E. Crampton, jr. The 
announcement is made that, with the issue 
of volume 16, the publication of the Trans- 
actions of the Academy is discontinued. The 
Annals will appear with new forms of typo- 
graphy and arrangement of matter, and the 
Memoirs in quarto shape will be published 
at irregular intervals. 

Consular Reports for November contains 
an account of the ‘Financial Conditions in 
Chili,” by our Minister, H. L. Wilson, in 
which he says that ‘the smal] tradesmen, 
artisans, and people of the working classes 
generally . . . appear to universally fa- 
vor the gold standard, and oppose with ex- 
treme bitterness an issue of paper money by 
the Government.” A petition of “the labor- 
ers” of Santiago presented to the Presi- 
dent of Chili on July 20 is appended, one 
suggestion of which is that, ‘“‘in case paper 
money reappears, it should not exist for 
a long period, and should not be of a less 
legal value than 18d.’’ Some manufactur- 
ers of Austria and Hungary, a consul writes, 
in order to obtain a share of foreign com- 
merce, are about to send a floating expo- 
sition of sample products to the Far East. 
A large steamer fitted with booths will sail 
from Trieste in December, and will visit, 


among other ports, Constantinople, Bombay, 


Calcutta, Singapore, Canton, Port Arthur, 
and Yokohama, returning in six months. 
The Government has granted a sub- 
sidy of $20,300 in aid of the expedition. 
There is also an abstract of a report on the 
“‘further-developing’’ schools of Saxony. 
These, in number 1,953, with 77,057 pupils, 
are for the graduates of the common schools, 
and are distinct from the industrial and 
technical schools. Attendance is compul- 
sory, and “manufacturers, merchants, etc., 
are made responsible for the attendance 
of the boys in their employ, and the latter 
make a special study of the trade in which 


to the fact that our Government has been 
officially notified ‘‘that the entry of foreign 
Israelites into Palestine is prohibited, and 
that the imperial authorities have receiy- 
ed orders to prevent the landing of Jewish 
emigrants.”’ 


The days of literary frauds are evidently 
not yet passed, notwithstanding the critical 
tendencies of the age; nor is it necessary 
to go for these to Egypt or to the Orient, 
where the professionals in this line of busi- 
ness still flourish and are so expert in their 
business as to deceive the very elect. The 
trial and conviction of a culprit of this 


kind in the German capital recently has 
demonstrated the fact that even the regular 
book trade can be swindled. A husband and 
wife were charged with having sold to the 
Hamburg City Library five volumes of Au- 
gustine’s works as having formed part of 
Martin Luther's private library, his name in 
his own hand being written in them. 
On account of these historical associations 
the price secured was 290 marks. The same 
couple had managed to sell the well-known 
house of Ulrico Hoepli, in Milan, another 
similar lot for 1,000 lire. The imitations 
were clever, but the chemist Dr. Jeserich 
soon demonstrated their fraudulent cha- 
racter. As the woman was really the guilty 
party, the court decreed imprisonment of 
ten menths. 


—The third volume of the second series of 
the ‘Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office’ comprises the let- 
ter C in 1,100 quarto pages. As we turn 
them over we are impressed anew with the 
rare character of this unrivailed collection. 
In a merely bibliographical point of view it 
holds a high rank, and the student of early 
printed works will find in it a mine of ma- 
terial. Take Roussetus’s ‘Hysterotomotokia’: 
here are editions of Basle, 1588; Paris, 1590; 
and Frankfort, 1601. Or take Peter Camper's 
Dissertation on the natural varieties in the 
physiognomy of mankind: we have it in his 
original Dutch, Utrecht, 1791; in French, 
the same place and year (and also Parts, but 


| the translation is by another hand); finally, 
| in English, a new (London) edition, 1821. So 


John Kaye’s (Caius) ‘De Medendi Methodo’ 
may be consulted in editions at Basle, from 
Frobenius’s press, 1544; at Louvain, 1556; 
and in English, ‘A boke, or counseill against 
the disease commonly called The Sweate.’ 
1552. A much longer list might be cited for 
Celsus’s ‘De Medicina,’ coming down from 
Milan, 1481; Venice, 1493 and 1528; Paris, 
1529, ete. Human delusions and supersti- 


‘tions may be studied in John Cardilucius’s 


‘Historische Exempel,’ showing that comets 
too (auch die Cometen) must be reckoned 
among the causes of the plague; or in ‘A 
certaine relation of the hog-faced gentle- 
woman called Mistris Tannakin Skinker,’ 
“who was bewitched in her mother’s wombe 
in the yeare 1618." Chocolate was described 
in its nature and qualities in a Spanish 
work of 1621, translated into Latin and 
French, as here recorded. In 1636 A. de 
Leon Pinelo proposed the ‘Question moral’ 
whether a churchman’s fast was broken by 
taking chocolate. Yellow fever appears to 


| have been late in acquiring its name; Ma- 


thew Cary’s account of the epidemic in Phi- 
ladelphia in 1795 speaks of it as the ‘‘ma- 
lignant’” fever. This narrative was repro- 


duced in the same city and in Lancaster in 
| French and in German; in 1830 it was re- 


| printed with “yellow” in the title-page. So- 
they are occupied.’’ Attention is also called | 


ciologists will find much to interest them in 


| this catalogue: witness a work on saving- 


banks in Paris in 1844, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe’s ‘Friendless Girls and How to Help 
Them,’ and many other entries. The rubric 
Children fills 51 pages. Crimes, Congresses, 


| Cookery, Crowds (thanks to Le Bon) are 


significant divisions. The index to periodi- 
cal literature shows the course of current 
medical discussion to perfection. New clas- 
sifications indicate the march of medical 


| science and discovery. Cocaine, which hard- 


ly obtained a footing in the first series, here 
demands nine pages. Finally, we remark the 


' extension of the previous collection of por- 


nn eG ee 


traits, with dates, place of publication, name 
of engraver, etc., when known 


—Architecture among the Poets’ is the 
title of a little book by H. Heathcote Sta- 
tham, author of the best book that has been 
published on modern architecture, and of 
other important works. It is published by 
Batsford in London and by Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons in New York. The subject is one 
which it would be easy to make ridiculous, for 
it involves exactly that kind of compilation 
which so many uninformed contributors to 
magazines find quite within their reach. A 
moderately large village library will contain 
all the books cited by Mr. Statham, and the 
enthusiastic description or purely accidental 
reference of a poet may easily be accepted 
by the amateur critic as being in itself solid 
criticism. Mr. Statham, however, is other- 
wise minded, and otherwise furnished for 
his task. He is for this purpose, primarily, a 
student of architecture of all epochs and of 
all styles, and, secondarily, a respectful and 
sympathetic reader of what the poets have 
had to say about it. The book is, therefore, 
& curious judgment on the poet and his in 
sight, or lack of insight. One might almost 
say that our judgment of Longfellow, or of 
Lord Houghton, or of Tennyson, or Brown 
ing is to be suspended until we can note the 
truthfulness of the dictum which each of 
these poets has to offer upon some architec 
tural monument. Thus, Lord Houghton 
blunders lamentably over the original sug- 
gestion of Gothic vaulting, and, on the other 
hand, has in his poem, “The Flowers of He- 
licon,” a wise and curiously prophetic series 
of remarks about the influence of Grecian 
art upon the Roman and post-Roman world; 
and it does seem as if one ought to censider 
the mental process involved in the blunder, 
and that shown in the wiser poem, before 
completing his estimate of Monckton Milnes 
as a writer. What is said in this book about 
these contrasting passages and about many 
such passages by other writers is nearly al- 
ways at once shrewd and accurate. So 
the remarks about Scott's appreciation of 
medizval architecture are extremely intel 
ligent, although one could wish for a little 
further comment upon the poet's absolute 
misunderstanding of certain buildings and 
of certain features of a building—a misun 
derstanding odd in a man gifted with so re 
markable an imaginative insight as Scott 
It was not the custom in“thé é&rly years of 
the present century for literary men to think 
much or often of the practical pursuits of 
the builder or of the actual character of a 
building; otherwise Scott would hardly have 
represented a castle such as he makes Roke- 
by to be, nor, we may say, that which his 
prose makes Torquilstone to be, as com 
pletely destroyed and falling in crumbling 
ruin through the effects of fire. That part 
of the book which may seem the most novel 
to our readers is that which deals with the 
writers before Byron who cared about ar 
chitecture and wrote of it with intelligence 
These, indeed, are surprisingly numerous, 
and the passages here quoted are singularly 
interesting. 


Now that Tissot's drawings of the Life 
of Christ are on exhibition in New York, 
those who have been puzzled by their singu- 
lar lack of effectiveness, and the absence of 
any emotion but that of curiosity with which 
one regards them, may be interested to recall 
what the greatest of critics wrote more thap 
forty years ago on the application of ar- 
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cheology and local color to Biblical subjects 
in ‘A Summer in the Sahara.’ Fromentin 
has compared the life of the Arab to that of 
the Patriarchs, and so is led to discuss the 
modern effort to ‘introduce exact Oriental 
costume into sacred art. ‘‘My opinion of the 
system,’ he says, “is this: The men of 
genius are always right and the men of 
talent are often wrong. To costume the 
Bible is to destroy it, as to dress a demigod 
is to make a man of him. But as the 
idea must in some shape be clothed, the 
masters have understood that to chasten and 
simplify the form—that is, to suppress all 
local color—is to remain as near as possible 
to the truth. Outside of what is ge- 
neral there is no truth possible, . . . and 
decidedly we must renounce the illustration 
of the Bible or undertake it in the spirit of 
Raphael and Poussin. The people of 
the East do, indeed; possess a true grandeur, 

but if, more often than others, they 
approach the epic style, it is by the very ab- 
sence of all costume—that is, by ceasing in 
a manner to be Arab by becoming merely 
human. Before the half-nakedness of a shep- 
herd I may dream of Jacob; with the bour- 
nous of Sahara or the mach’la of Syria one 
can never represent anything but Bedouins.”’ 


—It is true that Fromentin is speaking 
of the Old Testament, but what he says ap- 
plies to the illustration of the New Testa- 
ment also. The more we are convinced by ar- 





friendship extending over many years, and 
congratulated him on his firmness, adding, 
too, the noteworthy statement that the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, 
when lately in Munich, had said to a pro- 
minent gentleman of that city, that Dreyfus 
was innocent as far as Germany was con- 


cerned, and that the Chancellor had men- 


tioned the name of the guilty person. He 
concluded: ‘‘But watch; the French will ne- 
ver revise the trial. Dreyfus must die as 
did the Nazarene, for the sins of others.”’ 
This letter of Bjérnson’s made the rounds of 
the press and naturally excited the greatest 
interest, especially in Germany and France. 
Among the papers that censured the above 
statement most strongly as a fabrication 
was the Neueste Nachrichten. In bringing 
suit, Bjérnson did not hesitate to mention 
the painter Lenbach as his authority, and 
demanded that the Chancellor be cited 


as a witness. The trial came to a 
rather sudden and unexpected end 
through what was evidently a compro- 


mise. Bjérnson agreed to accept an apo- 
logy from Mordtmann for the manner in 
which the editor had attacked his personal 


| honor, and an acknowledgment that he had 


chology and accuracy of local color that | 


certain events actually happened in Pales- 
tine in the first century, the more foreign to 
us those events are made to seem, and re- 


ligious emotion evaporates precisely in pro- | 


portion as the appetite for realism is satis- 
fied. Two methods only have been found by 
which Bible stories may be so represented 
in art as to seem of importance to us, to be 
our religion, to be not actual but true. The 
one is the method of Raphael, which ab- 


acted throughout in good faith; but Mordt- 
mann expressly refused to admit that his 
criticism of the fact itself was erroneous. 
Bjérnson also agreed, under these condi- 
tions, to pay all the costs. The question 
whether the Chancellor had or had not made 
the remarkable statement in question, did 
not receive the airing which the public was 
anxiously expecting. 


—Now that ‘1898 D Q,”’ the so-called and 


as yet unnamed planet discovered by Herr 
Witt of Berlin last August, has been ob- 


| served long enough to enable its path round 


the sun to be ascertained with some approach 
to accuracy, we note the exceptional interest 


| with which this asteroid has been greeted 


stracts all local color and makes the event | 
| of its very near approach to our glcbe once 


general and typical and true for all man- 
kind; the other is the method of Rembrandt 


| every thirty years. 


and of some of the early Italians, who frank- | 
| years ago, so that the early part of 1924 is 


ly gave the event depicted in the surround- 
ings and with the local color of the artist’s 


cifically to the spectator, and to be true es- 
pecially for him. This method has been tried 
in our own day, but either we are not suf- 
ficiently naive to accept it or the artist 
has not been sufficiently 
force it, and the results 


sincere to en- 
have not been 
happy, though perhaps Millet, if he had 
gone further in that direction, might have 
seem that the me- 
thod of abstract representation is the only 
feasible one for us, and that, of the 
New Testament as of the Old, it remains 
true that we “must renounce its illustra- 
tion or undertake it in the spirit of Raphael 
and Poussin." 


succeeded, It would 


The Norwegian poet and political lead- 
er, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, recently was a 
chief actor in a somewhat sensational suit for 
slander which he caused to be entered in 
the courts of Munich against Dr. J. A. 
Mordtmann, the managing editor of the 
Neueste Nachrichten, a prominent journal 
of that city. What made the affair assume 
practically international importance was its 
bearing on the Dreyfus case. At the time 
when the Zola trial occupied the public 
mind, the Norwegian novelist, who happen- 
ed to be in Munich, wrote to Zola, with 
whom he enjoys a personal and literary 


| the next 


own time, and made it seem to belong spe- ter—happy because the earthward approach 


by the astronomical world, chiefly because 


Rather unfortunately it 
came to this favorable proximity about five 


»pportunity of this happy charac- 


| of a truly planetary body to a distance only 
| one-third as great as that of Mars at its 


| nearest means a 


very pronounced earth- 
perturbation of its motion, and consequent 
opportunities of reducing to narrow limits 
the margin of error now affecting our mea- 
sures of the sun’s distance. The little pla- 
net consumes one and three-quarters years 
in journeying once completely round the sun; 
and its aphelion recession carries it far be- 
yond Mars, even at his remotest from us. 


| Variation between these wide extremes of 


distance suggests many important problems 
to the astrophysicist, among them a test of 
the question whether an absorbing medium 
pervades the solar system. It is well to call 
attention to a widespread error regarding 
the new planet, Although its mean distance 
from the sun is only 1.46 times that of the 
earth, and that of Mars is 1.52, nevertheless 
the path of D Q is far from lying wholly 
within the orbit of Mars; the reason being 
that, while the orbits of both these bodies 
are very eccentrically placed round the sun, 
their perihelion points fall on opposite sides 
of that luminary, so that only about half 
the orbit of D Q lies within the path of 
Mars. Almost visible to the naked eye, as 
the new pianet must have been in 1894, it is 
rather remarkable that it should have es- 





caped detection then. Two years hence a 
fairly favorable opposition takes place, the 
distance from us being about 31 million 
miles, or nearly four millions less than that 
of Mars at his most auspicious oppositions 
in 1892 and 1967. Although probably less 
than 20 miles in diameter, D Q will require 
as keen watching and as prolonged calcula- 
tion as if it were one of the massive pla- 
nets of our system; but it is vastly more 
worth this care than any others of its con- 
geners, now nearly 450 in number, 92 
of which have been found in the past 
eleven years by M. Charlois of Nice. the 
most successful of all discoverers of smail 
planets. 








STONEWALL JACKSON.—II. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War. By Lieut.-Col. T. F. R. Henderson, 
Professor of Military Art and History in 
the Staff College (England), author of ‘The 
Battle of Spicheren’ and ‘The Campaign of 
Fredericksburg.’ With portraits, maps, 
and plans. In two vols., 8vo, pp. 550, 641. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 

The constitutions of Great Britain and 
America make the Chief Executive the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, but 
in both countries it is part of the unwritten 
law that he shall not take the field in per- 
son. Both constitutions treat it as of the 
essence of national liberty that the military 
shall be strictly subordinate to the civil 
power. Legislative control is so jealously 
made complete that in England the Mutiny 
Act, which alone keeps the army in exist- 
ence, runs for but one year, and the army 
would dissolve but for annual parliamentary 
renewal. In America the dependence of Con- 
gress upon biennial elections and the limita- 
tion of appropriations work, practically, the 
same result. Both systems make all military 
crganizations, afloat and ashore, depend, in 
minute particulars even, upon law, which is 
but another phrase for ‘civilian control.”’ 
Both constitutions leave it wholly discretion- 
ary with the Chief Executive, as advised by 
the cabinet, how far he shall go in directing 
the use of armies under the law, and his 
commandership-in-chief is not nominal, but 
an important fact. 

Such systems are not accidents, nor the 
inconsiderate phrasing of the fundamental 
law. They mean that the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of both nations hold it to be a funda- 
mental truth that the civil control of mili- 
tary affairs is far preferable to the military 
control of civil affairs, which would be the 
necessary alternative. They have been edu- 
cated to that creed by centuries of study in 
the proverbially costly school of experience. 
Nothing more startling in the history of the 
civil war came to light than McClellan's re- 
velation; in his ‘Own Story,’ of the sugges- 
tions that he should make himself dictator, 
and the assurances that he could do so, both 
before he took the field with the Army of 
the Potomac and when he was removed from 
its command. 

Colonel Henderson would, no doubt, de- 
clare his adherence to the doctrines of Bri- 
tish and American law which we have 
stated, but they cannot stand with his un- 
limited demand for military control over the 
operations of armies and the military. re- 
sources of the country, Careful writers on 
strategy state very plainly the principle that 
armies are used only to execute the political 
purposes of governments, and that political 
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reasons and policy must have controlling 


weight throughout. If military reasons clash 
with wise statesmanship, military reasons 
must yield. Whether statesmanship be 
“wise or otherwise’ is matter for legitimate 
debate, as is also the question whether mili- 
tary conduct be good or bad; but disagree- 
ment with the executive as to his statesman- 
ship does not prove that the general ought 
to usurp his province and his powers. Clau- 
sewitz, the Prussian military authority, puts 


it, that “policy embraces the employment of | 


war for the good of the state,’ and our au- 
thor himself repeats a common form of the 
same maxim in saying that the army is 
the servant of diplomacy. Where, then, is 
the trouble? Simply in this, that, in prac- 
tice, Col. Henderson habitually denounces 
interferences by the Government as viola- 
tions of the rights of military officers, when 
the matter is one in which governmental 
policy may properly control. 

The incident which was made the occasion 
of the discussion was the threatened resigna- 
tion of Jackson because of the recall, by the 
Secretary of War, of Loring’s troops from 
the position Jackson had placed them in. It 
was in the winter of 1861-2. The troops had 
been marched in terrible weather in a condi- 
tion of destitution, hunger, and exposure, 
which, as the author describes it, was nearly 
destructive, and for an object of very de- 
batable value. Jackson's weakness for 
mystery had made him withhold the infor- 
mation which would have enabled the subor- 
dinate officers to prepare their men for the 
hardships, and he seems to have been him- 
self responsible for the failure of transporta- 
tion and of supplies. The suffering men 
were nearly in a state of mutiny. Their 
officers protested in writing at their treat- 
ment. Loring, who was a veteran of the 
regular army, expressed himself indignantly, 
and Jackson preferred charges against him 
and demanded that he be court-martialled. 
Jackson was as yet but little known, and 
some, even of his staff officers, doubted if 
he were of sound mind. Loring had been 
serving in the army while Jackson had been 
teaching at Lexington, was regarded as an 
officer of tried ability, and was a man of 
large influence. The Richmond Government 
found members of Congress and important 
public men greatly stirred up about the mat- 
ter, and thought it wise to interfere promptly, 
separate Loring’s troops from Jackson's, and 
quash the court-martial proceedings. Con- 
sidering the condition of affairs in the Con- 
federacy, they seem to have been wise in 
smothering the scandal by most direct action, 
not standing upon technicalities of formal in- 
quiries and correspondence in usual routine. 
But we are not concerned in deciding who 
was right in the controversy; the matter was 
plainly one in which motives of general public 
policy might properly have weight,and which 
the President and Secretary of War had juris- 
diction of. It looks like narrow partisanship 
to make out of it a grievous abuse of Jack- 
son. He evidently saw that he had made a 
mistake before he had gone far with it, and 
allowed his friends to suppress his resigna- 
tion. He soon learned that there is room 
for policy as well as rigid military rule in 
such a war. A few months later he under- 
took to change the form of the cavalry or- 
ganization which the Government had au- 
thorized the noted officer, Ashby, to raise. 
Ashby resisted and threatened to resign. 
Jackson found it politic not to press the 
issue, just as Mr. Davis had deemed it pru- 


dent to allow the organization of Ashby's 
Legion, Hampton's Legion, Wise’s Legion, 
and others. Davis knew quite as well as 
Jackson the objections to irregularity of or- 
ganization, but looked deeper, and found it 
politic to use a leader's zeal and influence 
even at the sacrifice of his own objections 
Colonel Henderson uses the incident for an- 
other thrust at the Secretary of War, saying 
that he was induced to do the foolish thing 
because he was ‘dazzled by Ashby’s ex 
ploits."" The retort that Jackson yielded to 
Ashby’s defiance because he was also dazzled, 
would be quite as just. Both were politic, 
in different lines. 

The author follows up his contemptuous 
characterization of the civil authorities in 
several specifications in a note at the end of 
the seventh chapter. 

He charges that in the laws of organiza- 
tion the advice of the generals was disre- 
garded. As an historical fact, Scott, McClel- 
lan, and others were consulted at every step 
in the North, and were practically the au- 
thors of the scheme established by law 

He charges that the “Northern wiseacres” 
considered cavalry troops ‘“‘an encumbrance,” 
and that McClellan was always in difficulties 
for the want of them. The strongest opposi- 
tion to a large cavalry force was from the 
ablest generals, who pointed out the impos- 
sibility of adequate training for men and 
horses in a brief period cf time. As for 
McClellan's inferiority in this arm, he re- 
ported on July 10 at Harrison’s Laading 4,- 
720 present for duty. Lee reported on July 
20 4,041. On October 20, when beginning a 
new campaign, McClellan reported 6,724; Lee 
reporting at the same date 6,556. 

He charges that the same wiseacres re- 
garded a staff as ‘‘a mere ornamental ap 
pendage."’ There is no evidence of it. When 
a cadet just from the Military Academy 
could hope in two or three years to command 
a division of cavalry, like Custer, he could 
not be kept in the staff. Hancock and Sheri- 
dan did not remain Captain-Quartermasters, 
because the way to become corps and army 
commanders was through the line. Buell did 
not remain a Major and Adjutant-General, 
because he could be and soon was a Major- 
General. Meade did not remain in the En- 
gineers, because the command of the Army 
of the Potomac was waiting for him. The 
same influence worked in the Confederate 
army, and when Lee, Johnston, and Jackson, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were all 
found of their own accord filling their staff 
with volunteers, it ought to be clear that 
some cause besides the whim of the ‘‘wise- 
acres’’ was operating. 

He lays it at Lincoln's door that at first 
the troops were raised for three months only: 
The statute fixing that limit toa call for the 
militia was enacted before Lincoln was born. 
As soon as he could get Congress together, 
he asked for and obtained authority to enroll 
volunteers for three years or the war. 

He finally, and with much more justice, 
criticises the practice of raising new regi- 
ments of volunteers instead of sending the 
recruits to fill the depleted old battalions. 
Mr. Lincoln would have been the first to ad- 
mit that it was bad military policy. But 
could the troops be raised otherwise? A Na- 
poleon or a Wellington would not have dar- 
ed resort to the conscription in 1861, in the 
United States, where it was looked upon as 
the distinctive badge of military despotism. 
When it afterwards was tolerated, the po- 
pular feeling was shown by the fact that it 


was regarded as the worst of disgraces for 
a county to fail to keep its quota full by 
volunteering “Come in out of the draft" 
was the humorous byword of the time: and 
great sums of money were raised by private 
subscription everywhere, for bounties, to 
save the townships from shame. We wish 
the other course had been tried, but should 
feel that we were flippant if we assum 
ed that Mr. Lincoln's unmatched igstinct 
for practical politics did not wrestle painful 
ly with the perplexing problem He had 
more than a score of States to deal with 
and the Governors and public men of each 
had to be conciliated, the popular sentiment 
in each had to be watched as the sailor 
watches his barometer, or the ship of state 
would have foundered. It looks easier in 
‘98 than it did in '62, but it would not argue 
wisdom if we rushed in where Lincoln trod 
so cautiously 


Col. Henderson assumes that both Davis 
and Lincoln were fond of exercising their 
power by trying to be generals, and by de 
laying to use professional military advice in 
strictly military matters. In a cavalier tone 
he says that, “in a moment of unwonted 
wisdom, the Confederate President had 
charged Gen. Lee with the control of all 
military operations in Virginia,”’ in 1862 (i 
343) In like manner he tells us that not 
till 1864 did Lincoln “abdicate his military 
functions’ in favor of a general-in-chief, 
when he appointed Grant (id., p. 255). We do 
not so read the history in either case. Davis 
put Lee in control of all military operations 
in Virginia immediately upon Virginia's 
joining the Confederacy, and the first Con 
federate troops that crossed the boundary of 
the State reported to Lee. The order was not 
changed till, at Lee’s own request, he was 
sent to a department of the coasts till the 
question of rank between him and Johnston 
should be settled by the Senate. At Davis's 
personal solicitation, Lee returned to Rich- 
mond in March, 1862, and was put in con 
trol of all military operations in the Con- 
federacy, as chief-of-staff to the President, 
in substance, and evidently to avoid, in 
form, the same question of rank. When John 
ston was wounded at Seven Pines, Lee's 
assignment to command the Army of North- 


ern Virginia was with the expressed intima- 


tion that he would soon resume his wider 
duties. When he found that he was suffi- 
ciently burdened with his own army, Davis 
called Bragg to the general direction, and 
kept him there till the Confederate Congress 
made Lee general-in-chief in form. Instead, 
therefore, of its being a lucid interval in 
Davis, it was his steady purpose from first 
to last. 

In Lincoln's case the historical continuity 
is, if possible, still more complete. Scott 
was in due form general-in-chief in com- 
mand when Lincoln was inaugurated, and 
continued so until he was succeeded by Mc 
Clellan in the same office. McClellan was 
succeeded by Halleck, and Halleck by Grant 
at short intervals. They were all announced 
as assigned to command all the armies of 
the United States. In Lincoln's most ear 
nest advice to his generals, he was careful 
to add, “This is in no sense an order’; and 
without following the same formula, Davis 
was equally careful as to substance Hut 
both still were, as they ought to be, the 
constitutional and real commanders-in-chief 

The strategy of both Presidents and their 
War Secretaries is the cause of contemptu 
ous merriment in our author whenever he 
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refers to it; but not seldom, it is sounder 
than that of the general in question. 

Mr. Lincoln’s order that the national ar- 
mies should open the campaign of 1862 on 
Washington’s birthday, while it was yet win- 
ter, is likened to the order to make on the 
Czar’s name-day ‘‘the third and most disas- 
trous assault on Plevna’ (i., 285). His com- 
ment, in part, is “that McClellan’s objections 
were well founded, it is impossible to deny”; 
although he grants that the General ought to 
have done some things on a small scale to 
assuage the impatience of the people and re- 
tain the confidence of the Administration. 
But the author had already noted the fact, 
that in the new country of the West, a wild- 
er region, with fewer roads and deeper mud, 
things were already ‘“‘going badly for the 
new Republic. The Union troops had over- 
run Kentucky, Missouri, and the greater 
part of Tennessee. A Confederate army had 
been defeated, Confederate forts captured, 
and the amphibious power of the North had 
already been effectively exerted” (id., 261). 

The order holding McDowell’s corps back 
from joining McClellan is sharply condemn- 
ed. Several considerations bear on this. 
McClellan had deliberately chosen the exte- 
rior line of operations by the Peninsula, 
against Lincoln’s judgment in favor of the 
interior line, which would cover Washington 
as he advanced, and would make the army 
of the enemy the first objective (pp. 359-60). 
Here the President’s strategy was better 
than the General’s. In acceding to McClel- 
lan’s urgency, Lincoln made it a condition 
that an entirely specified adequate force should 
be left to defend the capital. This was net 
done, as was reported by a board of ‘“‘six 
generals of the regular army” (p. 306) to 
whom the President submitted the inquiry. 
He therefore stopped McDowell's corps at 
Fredericksburg. Our author says of this 
that “it was worse than folly to interfere 
with the General’s plans when he was on 
the eve of executing them” (p. 307). The 
only interference was to call him back to the 
plan distinctly agreed upon before he start- 
ed, and from which he could not, in good 
faith, depart. The event showed that it 
would have been worse than folly to do 
otherwise; for Lincoln was sagacious in fore- 
seeing that McClellan would not ‘‘march ra- 
pidly on Richmond and seize his adversary 
by the throat,”” which the author well says 
was the ‘‘best way of defending Washing- 
ton” (p. 308). Moreover, McClellan still had 
an army big enough for victory had he 
been able to use it. Col. Henderson often 
points out bow the character of McClellan 
modified all the problems of strategy, and 
justified Lee in what would otherwise be 
condemned (il, p. 13). To Mr. Lincoln, at 
the close of 1861, it was antecedently proba- 
ble that a fraction of the enemy’s forces 
could occupy McClellan and make him think 
he was outnumbered, while another part 
should march on the capital. He was ex- 
actly right, and the author asserts that Leo 
did exactly that thing, and in doing it proved 


himaelf “the clearest-sighted soldi in Ame- 
rica” (1, 561). Yet Col. Hendersv auses 
himself with the workings of © ~ilian 


mind” in Mr, Lincoln, in fores. .., it and | 


trying to provide for it. 

The arrangement of the forces in the She- 
nandoah and in western Virginia was made 
when Mc(@lellan was in command of them 
as general-in-chief; yet their dissemination 
is attributed to the “unaided wisdom” of 


Lincoln and Stanton, who had “so ingenious. | 











conceded that “‘when Jackson pressed for- 
ward to the Potomac, it became possible to 
intercept him, and the President did all he 
could to assist his generals [McDowell, Fré- 
mont, and Banks]. He kept them constant- 
ly informed of the movements of the enemy 
and of each other. He left them a free 
hand, and, with an opponent less able, his 
instructions would have probably brought 
about complete success” (id., 440). Whoever 
will candidly read Lincoln’s calm, clear, pa- 
tient, courageous, and stimulating dispatch- 
es of that month, will see that, viewed pure- 
ly as military conceptions and judged as mi- 
litary conduct, they put him above any pro- 
fessional military subordinate he had in the 
field in Virginia. Whether he got it from 
“the pages of Jomini and Clausewitz” in that 
military library over which Colonel Hender- 
son makes merry (p. 500), we will not un- 
dertake to decide. It would be rash to say 
how soon his penetrating sight would reach 
the heart of any book and turn its wisdom 
into homely but most telling practical form; 
but we should not be surprised if some fu- 
ture professor in the Staff College should 
write a book to prove from the Official Re- 
cords that Lincoln’s military library was no 
mere ornament of the White House. We 
commend the thesis to aspiring young of- 
ficers. 

In the matter of the removal of McClellan, 
the proof culminates that Mr. Lincoln’s mi- 
litary ideas were sound and his strategy sa- 
gacious. Col. Henderson's treatment of it is 
simply astonishirg. Antietam was fought on 
the 17th of September, and Lee retreated 
across the Potomac, with a good deal of dis- 
order, Mr. Lincoln urged that the retreat- 
ing enemy should be promptlyand persistent- 
ly followed, and he was right. He called 
McClellan’s attention to the fact that the 
best season of the whole year for campaign- 
ing was rapidly passing, and that the ques- 
tion of time ‘‘cannot and must not be ig- 
nored.’’ McClellan wanted to stop and build 
a railroad to Winchester; Lincoln replied 
that this meant wasting the autumn and 
deferring operations to another year. Lin- 
coln further pointed out that Lee’s wagon 
transportation was over roads twice as long 
as ours, and that he probably had not half 
as many wagons. McClellan said his plan 
was to move up the Shenandoah valley. 
Lincoln pointed out to him that this was to 
operate by external lines, while internal 
lines were now ready for him and more 
available, and covered Washington in his 
advance, which his would not, were shorter 
instead of jonger, and would enable the Gov- 
ernment to reinforce him as he went for- 
ward. When McClellan finally moved he 
adopted Lincoln’s line. 

Lincoln went further, and showed that by 
the interior line McClellan could operate di- 
rectly upon Lee’s communications; that he 
was actually nearer Lee’s base (Richmond) 
than Lee himself, and that it would be his 
own fault if he did not bring his adversary 
to battle in a position most of all sought for 
by competent strategists. Moltke himself 
could not have dealt out sounder doctrine. 
Lincoln stiil again made a strictly accurate 
analysis of the topography of the theatre of 
operations, of the location and distance of 
the gaps in the Blue Ridge, of the connection 


| of roads, and showed that if McClellan could 


march as fast as his enemy, it was mathe- 
matically impossible for Lee to get back 


| across the mountains without a battle with a 


| 


superior army planted upon his communica- 


ly Isolated” them (id., 860-61), It is fairly | tions, But Lincoln had no weak over-es- 





timate of the value of Richmond, though our 
author insinuates it. He distinctly said, “If 
he makes a stand at Winchester, moving 
neither north nor south, I would fight him 
there, on the idea that if we cannot beat 
him when he bears the wastage of coming 
to us, we never can when we bear the wast- 
age of going to him.” Right again; the Staff 
College could not teach it better. 


There was, however, still another con- 
tingency: Lee might again invade the North, 
said McClellan. Lincoln’s answer is strictly 
secundum artem: “If he does so in full force, 
he gives up his communications to you 
absolutely, and you have nothing to do but 
to follow and ruin him. If he does so with 
less than full force, fall upon and beat what 
is left behind all the easier’ (O. R., xix., pt. 
1, p. 14). Our author answers that ‘‘Lee 
altogether failed to respond to Mr. Lincoln’s 
strategical pronouncements,” and, “instead of 
fearing for his own communications, he had 
placed Jackson in a position to interfere very 
seriously with those of the enemy” (ii., 363). 
This statement, if quite true, would admit 
that Lincoln’s game was a good one and 
that Lee thought he could play it better than 
McClellan. But let us see what Lee thought 
of his communications. In writing to Jack- 
son authorizing manceuvres and feints, he 
closed with the gist of his instructions: 
“You must always keep in view the probabil- 
ity of an attack upon Richmond from either 
north or south, when a concentration of 
force will become necessary” (id., p. 367), 
So Lee himself is again the witness that Lin- 
coln divined him rightly. 


An impartial critic must admit that the 
strategical plan of the President was good; 
the real question was whether McClellan 
could execute it. Colonel Hay tells us from 
personal knowledge that Mr. Lincoln made 
up his mind that if McClellan “should per- 
mit Lee to cross the Blue Ridge and place 
himself between Richmond and the Army of 
the Potomac, he would remove him from 
command” (Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln, vi., 
188). He had also been influenced by proof 
that those in closest relations to the General 
believed that the inaction was purposed, and 
that “the game’’ was to “tire out the rebels 
and ourselves,” then let the sections ‘“‘come 
together fraternally and slavery be saved” 
(id., p. 187). Southern sympathizers® with 
that view could well make strained apolo- 
gies for McClellan. We do not accept it, 
but believe he was constitutionally incapa- 
ble of vigorous generalship in the field. The 
intelligent comprehension of a military prob- 
lem, and a just criticism of it, are toto celo 
different from the practical capacity to com- 
mand a great army in the field. Statesmen 
must criticise. They cannot escape it if they 
would. They must judge of ability and of 
success, and must remove a general when 
he does not succeed. Colonel Henderson's 
characterization of the removal of McClel- 
lan as a “deplorable weakness” on the part 
of Lincoln is, as usual, answered from his 
own pages, when he adopts Jackson's dictum 
that “the service cannot afford to keep a 
man who does not succeed,” adding: “His 
motto was, Get rid of the unsuccessful man 
at once, and trust to Providence for finding 
a better’’ (ii., 421). The author’s theory that 
Lincoln, in 1864, told Grant to ‘take the re- 
sponsibility and act,” because he had learn- 
ed his own ignorance, does not fit the facts 
80 well as that he now knew he had in com- 
mand a man whose courage, energy, and zeal 
matched his own, and who could be wholly 
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trusted “to fight it out on that line.” It | 
proved that he was no rash meddler, but was | 
only too glad to step back into the civil du- | 
ties as soon as he might. His intercourse 
with his generals from the very first showed 
his desire to trust them, and to have them | 
succeed in their own way, if they would 
only act with persistent energy. 

The réle of the encomiast tempts a writer 
to extravagance; and, in his zeal to show 
Jackson always at the height of ideal gene- 
ralship, the author cannot escape the tempta- 
tion to belittle even General Lee. The trend 
of the book is to put the subordinate above | 
his commander, as above all others on either 
side who succeeded in leading independent 
armies in the field. As he never had such 
a command, it seems to us that the debate 
is futile. The actual test of such independent 
responsibility is the only thing that can 
prove the capacity to bear it. The current 
of military history is choked with the dead 
reputations of brilliant subordinates who 
failed in chief command; and, in Jackson's 
case, as in others, it is wiser to be content 
with the striking things he did, and to re- | 
strain the eulogist’s desire to give him rank 
according to the greater things he might | 
have done if the opportunity had been ac- | 
corded him. 





A NATURALIST IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine Islands and their People. By | 
Dean C. Worcester. Macmiilan. 1898. 


We take this to be the most comprehensive | 
book on the Philippine Islands which has 
appeared since the work of John Foreman, | 
who has long been an acknowledged autho- 
rity on that archipelago. It is a rather bulky 
volume of some five hundred pages, of clear | 
type, printed on glazed paper for the sake | 
of the numerous illustrations. Prof. Wor- 
cester went first to the Philippines with Dr. | 
J. B. Steere in 1887-88, actuated, he says, | 
by “an interest in the study of birds as well | 
as by a desire to aid in the exploration of | 
a little-known country.” This expedition | 
was unofficial, and another was made to the 
islands in 1890, this time with the permission | 
of the Spanish authorities. Prof. Worcester | 
visited and worked in all of the most im- 
portant islands of the archipelago, and his | 
book consists both of a study of existing con- | 
ditions, and of a very readable narrative of 
his life and adventures among the peculiar 
people with whom he came in contact. He 
seems never to have remained long in one 
place, and his twenty chapters keep the 
reader skipping about among the islands, 
across tempestuous straits, into poverty- | 
stricken villages, up tortuous streams, | 
through swamps and into forests, at one | 
moment mentally soaked to the skin, and 
at the next parched from the heat of a broil- | 
ing sun. 

In speaking of the much-discussed climate | 
of the Philippines, Prof. Worcester reports | 
with regard to Manila that the mean annual | 
temperature is 80 degrees, and says that, | 
when one remembers that the air is heavily 
charged with moisture during much of the 
time, this figure leaves much to be desired. 
Summing up the facts on climate in general, 
he states that “if one is permanently situat- 
ed in a good locality, where he can procure 
suitable food and good drinking-water, if he | 
is scrupulously careful as to his diet, avoids | 
excesses of all kinds, keeps out of the sun | 
in the middle of the day, and refraing from | 
severe and long-continued physical exertion, | 


| second visits to the island of Palawan, 


| mentioned ebony, logwood, and ipil.’”’ He 
describes the peculiarities of a weird na- 
tive tribe inhabiting the central part of 


danao (an island nearly as large as Luzon), 


control is, as a matter of fact, effective only 


describe the mode of government in the few 
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he is likely to remain well, always suppos- 

ing that he is fortunate enough to escape | 
malarial infection.”’ “But with the explorer, 
the engineer, the man who would fell timber, 
cultivate new ground, or in some other way 
develop the latent resources of the country,” 
our author adds, “it is a verydifferent story,” 
and any one really exposed to the climate 
under such circumstances will find it severe. 
In conclusion, he remarks that “it is un- 
fortunately true that the climate is especial- 
ly severe in its effect on white women and 
children, and that we have here a 
serious though not necessarily insurmounta- | 
ble obstacle to the development of the zreat 

resources of this remarkable country.” 


After giving a brief résumé of the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands, a chapter on 
the arrival of the party in Manila and first 
impressions of the capital, and another on | 
a general description of the archipelago, its | 
resources, volcanoes, rivers, forests, soil, 
etc., Prof. Worcester takes up his first and 


which formerly belonged to the Sultan of 
Borneo. This island is some 300 miles long 
by 20 in average width, and “the greater 
part of its surface is covered with magni- 
ficent timber among which may be 


Palawan, called the Tagbanuas, who are 
primitive enough mentally to account for the 
tide “by saying that in a far-distant sea 
there lived a gigantic crab; when he went 
into his hole, the water was forced out and 
the tide rose; when he came out, the water | 
rushed in and the tide fell.” “Child mar- | 
riage in Palawan is extremely common,” 
says Prof. Worcester. ‘‘Women are in de- 

| 





mand, and it is said that children are some- 


| times betrothed before birth, with the rather 


necessary proviso of their turning out to be 


of the proper sex.’’ 


From Palawan the author went to Min- 


about whose interior next to nothing has 
been known until within a short time, and 
whose confines are filled with wild Malayan 
tribes who have never recognized the rule 
of any one, of Spain the least. As Prof. 
Worcester says: ‘‘Although the island is | 
nominally divided into provinces, Spanish | 

| 


in narrow and more or less isolated strips 
along the sea, and near a few of the rivers 
which afford the only means of communi- | 
cation with the interior.”” He goes on to 
| 


Spanish towns in Mindanao and the cha- | 
racter of the civilized natives, and then | 
gives an account of the famous race of 1 
Moros whose uncivilized members have so 
long held the Spaniards at bay. 


From Mindanao Prof. Worcester went to 
Sulu, where Gen. Arolas brought order out 
of chaos during his governorship, and was | 
so strict with the unruly natives that he is | 
even reported as baving published an order | 
“forbidding the trees to shed their leaves | 
on his streets.’ In Panay the author stop- | 
ped at Iloilo, the second city of the Philip- | 
pines, and describes it as being “built on 
low, flat ground, much of which is filled | 
swamp land. The unpaved streets are al- 
ways dusty or muddy. The church 
is ugly, and the public square, once hand- 
somely laid out, was serving a8 a goat pas- 
ture. There are no places of amusement. 
One sees a few shope and some pleasant | 


415 


residences, but the native quarter seems to 
be rather mixed up with the rest of the 


| city.”° 


In Negros, Prof. Worcester was brought 
face to face with the labor problem in the 
Philippines, and he remarks that it is a 


“serious one for all who have to employ men 
in large numbers. . . . In some islands 
laborers cannot be had at all unless they are 
imported, and in any event it is usually ne 
cessary to make them considerable advances 
on salary account before they will do any 
thing. . . . In many parts of the Phi 
lippines nature has done so much for the 
people that they have little trouble in ob- 
taining food, clothing, and shelter. What 
more do they require? Why should one 
work and accumu!‘ate money only to be rob 
bed of it? Their logic is unanswerable under 
present conditions.” 


In Cebu the author found that corn grows 
better than in any other part of the Phi 
lippines. The island has almost been de 
nuded of trees, the soil is shallow, and the 
climate on the whole exceptionally healthful 
From Cebu, Prof. Worcester went to Sa 
mar, then to Masbate, and then to Mindoro, 
which the natives refer to as ‘‘white man's 
grave."" Mindoro appears to be noted for 
the unsavory character of its people, the 
heaviness of its rainfall, and the deadliness 
of the miasma in its fever-smitten lowlands. 
The interior is broken up by mountains, 
clothed with heavy forests which shelter a 
race of primitive savages called Mangyans, 
who go without clothes and without perma- 
nent shelter during the dry season. A hand 
mirror given by the party to one of the 
men caused him to act like a monkey. He 
did not recognize his own reflection In 
Mindoro Prof. Worcester had some capital 
hunting, and killed a timarau—an animal 
something like a small buffalo, rarely gotten 
at by foreigners. 

Luzon was the last island visited, and had 


| not the author been taken down with a fever 


serious enough to necessitate his departure 
from the Philippines, he would have in- 
vestigated the unknown table-lands and un- 
explored districts of North Luzon. As it is, 
Prof. Worcester gives some interesting in- 
formation about this island, with its 42,000 
square miles and enormous natural resour- 
ces, and describes his visit to one of the 
smallest but flercest voicanoes in existence 

that of Taal, not far south of Manila, which 


| in 1754 completely destroyed four towns and 


threw cinders into the capital, thirty-four 


| miles away. 


In concluding his observations on the gov- 


| ernment of the Philippinés by the Spanish, 
| Prof. Worcester says the home authorities 
| have long been in the habit of employing 
| one set of officials to watch another. Mis- 


appropriation of the public funds is found in 


| every quarter, and “from the beginning until 


now the archipelago has served the horde 
of hungry Spanish officials as a plundering 
ground. . . . The whole financial admi- 
nistration is rotten to the core.” As to the 
population of the islands as a whole, the 
author considers it to be divisible into more 
than 80 distinct tribes, which may be con- 
veniently grouped as Negritos, Mohamme- 
dan Malays, pagan Malays, and civilized Ma- 
lays. The Negritos stand at the bottom of 
the scale, and seem to be incapable of civili- 
zation. The Mohammedan Malays or Moros 


| are savages who must be held in check with 


a strong hand, and the nation who ould 
get on peaceably with them must let their 
feligion strictly alone. The pagan Malays 


| are composed of tribea both docile and war- 


like, and might be ultimately made use of 
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by converting them into soldiers, as has been 
done with similar peoples in India. The 
civilized Malays, to the amount of five mil- 
lions or more, on whose character depend 


the questions which concern the future of 


the Philippines, have many good qualities 
which offset certain bad traits. 


cleanly, and fond of home life. He is a 
kind father and dutiful son, and usually 
to anger. But with all these amiable 
the civilized natives are utterly 
“Their universal 


slow 
qualities, 
unfit for self-government. 


The civiliz- | 
ed Filipino is hospitable, accommodating, | 


lack of education is in itself a difficulty that | 


cannot speedily be overcome," says Prof. 


Worcester, ‘“‘and there is much truth in the 


statement of a priest who said of them that, 
in many things, they are big children who 
must be treated like little ones.” 

Prof. Worcester’s wanderings in the Phi- 
lippines were, as we have intimated, brought 


| wigs and 
| Anne’s time? 


| porary sources, 


ers who turn away from formal history. And 
is it quite honest to state that the illustra- 
tions are “‘reproduced chiefly from contem- 
’’ when there is not a genuine 
portrait of anyof the early Savoyard princes? 
These portraits here reproduced are from an 
interesting imaginary series made recently 
by F. L. D, Lange. If Mrs. Wiel had spent 
ten minutes in the Royal Armory at Turin, 
she would have seen that the beautiful hel- 
met and ostrich plumes and other trappings 
in the imaginary portrait of Count Oddo are 
anachronistic by at least 500 years. What 
should we say of a person who, having 
announced portraits “from contemporary 
sources’' of William the Conqueror and the 
early Plantagenets, should exhibit fancy pic~ 
tures of those heroes in the full-bottomed 
indubitable costumes of Queen 
Fortunately, not all the illus- 


| trations in Mrs. Wiel’s book are of this kind; 


to a close by a serious attack of typhoid | 


fever at Manila, and on his recovery he was 
obliged to give up further exploration and 
return home. 
certainly highly interesting. Neither the 
scientific nor the statistical portions will re- 
pel the average reader, who is bound to be 
entertained by the lively adventures and 


The material in his book is | 


anecdotes related in a simple, straightfor- | 


ward style. 


The book is plentifully sprin- | 


kled with some 60 illustrations taken from | 


photographs by Dr. F. 8. Bourns, who was 
one of Prof. Worcester’s party, and contains 
a good map of the archipelago. 


The 
1519. By Alethea Wiel. 
Mrs. Wiel has, we 
excellent subject 
work which 


Putnams. 1898. 


must allow, 
an 
historical 
in. 
in Europe more packed 
ing or strange incidents than are these 
Savoy, and the almost legendary heroes of 
the early centuries are more than equalled 
in interest by the strong characters whose 
features are verifiable in the recent annals 
of the family. Humbert of the White Hands 
remains, after all is said, rather a dim, 
mythical personage beside his very human 
descendant, Emanuel Philibert; and _ al- 
though the Green Count may be—for those 
who regard armor and castles and portcul- 
lises as the true basis of romance—more “ro- 
mantic,” he is certainly less remarkable than 
Kugene, not mention Victor 
Emanuel. We believe so firmly that no pre- 
vious age approaches our own in real ro- 
mance that are a little suspicious of 
writers who dive into the past to bring up 
from its depths only ‘romantic’’ pearls—as 
if they were all, or the best, the past could 
produce. But, granting the desirability of 
writing light history of this sort, we may 
say that Mrs. Wiel seems, in the main, to 
have done her work well; certainly there can 
be no question that the early history of the 
House of Savoy is worth writing, or that it is 
full of interest. So far as we have observed, 
she is never far wrong, and never very vivid- 
that is, she never makes you feel 
that her of persons or events is 
final and conclusive. Her publishers make 
a mistake in advertising her work as an ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the House of 
Savoy, as if it contained revelations not 
hitherto published by Piedmontese historians; 
whereas, its value is that it presents, in 
popular, rather gossipy style, well-known 
matter for the entertainment of those read- 


are 


Prince to 


we 


ly right 
account 


Romance of the House of Savoy, 1008- | 


chosen | 
for the sort of light | 
many women excel | 
The chronicles of no other great house | 
with strik- | 
of | 


more than half have genuine historical value, 
and all are beautifully printed. 
as a whole, may be commended to persons 
who take their history with as much ‘ro- 
mance”’ as possible, and who trouble them- 
selves little about perfect accuracy or ‘‘au- 
thorities’’; but even readers of a stricter 
taste will find here a good many passages 
from old chroniclers who are not 


The Work, | «the will to believe,” 


| 


it from some supernal source of truer reali- 
ty. Brains may be “thin and half-transpa- 
rent places in the veil’’ that break and 
strainand distort thespiritual radiance which 
they half reveal. This explains the facts to 
which materialism makes its appeal equally 
well, and it explains certain other facts 
much better. It avoids the necessity of hav- 
ing to generate consciousness inexplicably 
out of matter in ‘‘multiplied miracles.’’ It 
accords with the idealist objections which 
philosophy makes to materialism. It inter- 
prets the psychological notion of a ‘‘thresh- 
old’’ above which consciousness rises and 
below which it sinks when exhausted. And 
lastly, it dispenses science from the grow- 
ing embarrassment of rejecting a priori the 
evidence of supernormal phenomena which 
the psychical researches continue to accu- 
mulate. 


Such are the arguments on which, with a 


| characteristic allusion to his doctrine of 


Prof. James bases 
his declaration that logically we may be- 
lieve in immortality henceforth, whether we 
care to profit by the permission or not. It 
is to be hoped that among the multitude 
of those who disagree with him, a cham- 


| pion may speedily arise to take up the chal- 


easily | 


accessible in English. The volumes are quite | 


worthy of a place on the same shelf with 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers’ of Florence and 
Venice. There are several slips and inac- 
curacies, ¢. g.; Louis XVI. was not the son 
of Louis XV.; Charles Albert did not renew 
the war on March 24, 1849—that was the day 
after his complete rout at Novara. By an 
odd mistake, Mrs. Wiel writes of the Chapel 
of the most holy Sudario at Turin, as if 
Sudario were the name of a saint, instead of 


Christ was buried, and which has long been | 


Turin’s holiest relic. 





Human Immortality; Two Supposed Objec- 
tions to the Doctrine. By William James. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 70. 
Although Prof. James’s Ingersoll Lecture 

is neither dull nor lengthy nor abstruse, it 

is not scientific, and contrives in a dainty 

little volume of seventy pages to make a 

distinct and substantial contribution to a 

subject which has for centuries been in- 

volved in all the insincerity, obscurity, and 
prejudice which the 
engender. As might be. gathered from the 
title, Prof. James supposes himself to be 


addressing an audience willing, if not anx- | 
ious, to believe in immortality, and so his | 
lecture takes the form of a reply to ‘“‘two | 


supposed objections to the doctrine’; but 
he makes his points so simply, clearly, and 
candidly that he need not fear lest what he 
says should be treated merely as a sermon 
convincing only to those already convinced. 

His first and foremost argument deals with 
the materialistic objection that conscious- 
ness has been shown to be the accompani- 
ment of verebral changes and is a function 
of the brain, so that it is an absurdity not 
worth discussing to fancy that it can persist 
after the brain has ceased to function. The 
“fangs of this ‘‘cerebralistic materialism 
are drawn’ by Prof. James very neatly. He 


| admits all the facts that have been (or can 


be) proved, but shows that the inference 
does not follow. Consciousness may be a 


function of the brain in another way than 
| materialism supposes. That organ need not 
produce consciousness—it may only transmit 


passions of men can | 





being that of the piece of shroud in which mortal, if immortality be true. 


lenge, and to set forth with equal or great- 
er courage and candor why he prefers not 
to believe, how he would prohibit the be- 
lief, and what he would substitute for an 
argument which has so clearly been shown 
to be unsound. 


In the second place, Prof. James considers 
an objection which is of an ewsthetic rather 
than of a scientific character, and based 
on “the incredible and intolerable number 
of beings which we must believe to be im- 
Formerly, 
while the world still appeared ‘‘a small and 
snug affair,’’ the imagination could contem- 
plate without dismay and disgust the eter- 
nal bliss of an aristocratic élite, but now we 
shrink from the overcrowding of a Heaven 
which must be thrown open to Chinamen, 
Hottentots, and Australians, nay, to animals 
and whatever has life, and would rather 
perish in the privacy of the grave than: live 
in so mixed and unsavory a society. To this 
difficulty, which has probably been felt by all 
who have given the matter any serious 
thought, our author’s reply seems less ori- 
ginal and convincing than in the first case. 
It consists merely of an appeal to the wider- 
hearted instinct of democracy, to the belief 
that to God all life is precious, to the fact 
that we cannot presume to decide against 
alien claims whose grounds we are not able 
to appreciate. That seems the old reply of 
religious sentiment to the apprehensions of 
human humility as well as to the exuberance 
of human conceit, but it scarcely sets at rest 
the doubt as to whether, in the eyes of 
God, all worth is equally great or equally 
small. On the other hand, it may be point- 
ed out that an alternative method of meeting 
the difficulty has commended itself from the 
very beginnings of human reflection on the 
mystery of life. It has always been be- 
lieved that the vile and contemptible forms 
in which the spiritual veiled its glory were 
neither true nor final, and that the re- 
ward of strenuous aspiration might reveal 
itself in a proportionate and gradual rise in 
the scale of being. And, in our time at 
least, the faith in a spiritual evolution can 
find strong support in the fact of a physical 
evolution, 


The great interest of Prof. James's argu- 
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ment will be readily apparent from the fore- | 


going sketch, and it may safely be predict- 
ed that if the Ingersoll Lectures raoaintain 
this level, they will go far to realize the 
purpose of their founder. 





History of American Politics. By Alexander 
Johnston. Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged by William M. Sloane. Henry Holt 
& Co. 1898. 


A new “down to date” edition of this 
valuable little manual should have been 
marked by some alterations in the body of 
the work, as well as additions at the end. 
It has a few mistakes due merely to over- 
sight. For instance, the reénactment of the 
Sub-Treasury system, after its repeal by 
the Whigs, is not recorded. Again, a foot- 
note on page 213 states that only the For- 
tieth Congress met immediately after the 
adjournment of its predecessor, in accord- 
ance with the law passed by the Thirty- 
ninth. This is, of course, neutralized in the 
text by the accounts of the extra sessions 
eld under this law in 1869 and 1871, but 
the error of the note should be corrected. 
Also, two different dates are given in dif- 
ferent places for the admission of West Vir- 
ginia to the Union. The date in the body of 
the book, page 200, is wrong. In a few cases 
of a somewhat different nature the words 
of the book are certainly liable to unfortu- 
nate interpretation, if not absolutely wrong. 
The opening statement of the Introduction, 
that “the Government of the United States, 
in its original form (in 1777), was an ex- 
treme Democracy,”’ is too inexact to be of 
value. The class of students who use this 
book need careful definition of such terms as 
“Democracy,” and if it is left to the teacher 
to supply those definitions, the terms should 
not be so loosely used in the book as to 
counteract his work. It is certainly mis- 
leading to charge the defeat of a proposition 
to arm American vessels, in 1798, to “the 
Republican disposition to tolerate almost 
any treatment from France,” when the Fe- 
deralists were in the majority in both houses 
of Congress. When, under Van Buren, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to 
receive the notes of specie-paying banks in 
payment for public lands, the ‘‘Specie Circu- 
lar’ was not “annulled,” as the book puts 
it, but modified. In a footnote on page 137 
the words “‘at the next session’’ should read 
“in the next Congress’’ to be correct. On 
page 151, in treating of the Mexican war, we 
find the words, “it was certain that any 
newly acquired territory would swarm with 
slaveholders.”” In view of subsequent his- 
tory, certain is not the word. Very few slaves 
were ever taken into any part of the Mexi- 
can acquisitions. The first page of the chap- 
ter on Lincoln’s first administration de- 
scribes the condition of affairs at the close 
of the Buchanan régime in a way that few 
would have questioned twenty years ago, but 
historical research has advanced since then. 
The page should be rewritten in the light of 
the evidence adduced by James Ford Rhodes 
and others, during the past decade or two. 
Buchanan has enough to answer for, without 
exaggeration. Again, the corruption in the 
War Department during the first year of the 
war should not pass entirely unmentioned. 
Here, too, Rhodes will furnish some valua- 
ble suggestions for a’ revision. And as the 
book aims to trace the party currents of our 
history, another edition should not be pre- 
pared without a careful study of Van Bu- 
ren’s position as a party leader. 
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a ’ | 
Perhaps thé general method of the book | 


is not beyond question. To follow in rigid 
chronological order the successive adminis- 
trations and sessions of Congress results in 
such a chopping up of topics as is scarcely 
consistent with the desired impression on 
the mind of the reader. Might it not be 
better to break loose from these shackles 
altogether in the body of the work, and give 
in an appendix a list of important acts of 


| Congress, and other notable events, arrang- 


ed by administrations and. sessions of Con- 
gress? We make these suggestions because 
the book has, and deserves to have, a wide 


| use in our schools and colleges, and hence 





should be as perfect as‘ it is possible to 
make it. 





Manual of the History of French Literature. 
By Ferdinand Brunetiére of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation by 
Ralph Derechef. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1898. 


M. Brunetiére’s work is one of the note- 
worthy additions to the history of French 
literature which the latter end of the cen- 
tury has produced. Even had the author 
not made a reputation as a dogmatic and 
combative critic before the publication of 
his Manual, the book itself must have 
brought him favor and authority. There is 
nothing to compare with the admirable syn- 
thetical review of the literary movement in 
France which cénstitutes the major portion 
of the work. That certain portions of the 
literature are not treated as fairly as they 
merit,is true enough—the medievalists have 
just ground for complaint on this score; but, 
taken as a whole, the view of French lite- 


rature from its origins to the present day | 


is excellent and instructive in the highest 
degree. The application of the doctrine of 
evolution to literary preductions has not be- 
fore been made to the same extent or with 
the same general success. The book is one 
to be read—that is a matter of course—and 
frequently consulted whether one agrees with 
the author or not. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that a 
translation of it should have been called for. 
Many persons must have wished to derive 
profit and pleasure from the perusal of a 
new work by M. Brunetiére, of one, espe- 
cially, in which he had not to touch on 
burning questions of contemporary politics. 
M. Brunetiére’s style does not lend itself 
readily to translation, but that does not ac- 
count for the utter unintelligibility of more 
than one passage of importance in the pre- 
sent version. Nor does it account for the 
use of expressions which, whatever they 
may be meant to convey, are not English. 
At the very outset we encounter “If there 
be any originality in this Manual it is con- 
stituted by this attitude,” and “Whether we 
study these writers in their works, or wheth- 
er in their works it be they themselves that 
excite our preference, what interests us in 
them is what distinguishes them from all 
other writers, or what in them is irreducible 
and incommensurable."’ The distinction be- 
tween the tenses and moods of the English 
verb is often ignored by the translator, and 
the meaning of the original consequently 
perverted. He (or she, for “Ralph Derechef’’ 


is a pseudonym) has evidently sought to re- | 











venge fair France on perfidious Albion by | 


maltreating the tongue of the hated ‘‘God- | 


dams.”" The object is surely attained when 
“what is it diversifies,” ‘‘still .. . ne- 
vertheless,” .. . “only 


417 
ly,’ “the first edition of them [Commyne's 
Mémoires} appeared in 1524 and as 
to the last portion in 1528,” “a language is 
not merely an algebra,”’ “by ‘art’ it is to be 
understood,”’ “it is scarcely possible to dis 
tinguish between what of them should b: 
attributed to d’'Urfé, and what of them is 
the work of Baro,’ “there is something 
specific or unique in its class about the 
pleasure derived from literature as about 
that derived from music,” “‘Rousseau's two 
first Discours,"" “he made the idea his own 
his very own property, and at his epoch his 
sole property.”’ 

All this is bad enough, but the worst of the 
work is to be found in the biographical and 
critical remarks on the chief writers which 
are at the foot of every page. The punctua 
tion adopted by the translator, in faithful 
imitation of M. Brunetiére’s use of the dash 
and the semi-colon, is fearful and wonderful 
indeed. .How any one can be expected to 
make out the author’s meaning without re 
ferring to the French original, passes com 
prehension. One or two instances of this, 
on page 355, or on pages 41 and 43, in which 
Voltaire, Clément Marot, and Marguerite de 
Valois are criticised, will suffice to illustrate 
this point. Why, finally, has the proof 
reading been done so carelessly? And why, 
in the selection of portraits, has a place been 
given to Béranger, whom M. Brunetiére ex- 
presses the utmost contempt for, when Ra- 
cine and Bossuet, the latter the Brunetiére 
fetish, are not honored with a photogravure 
reproduction of their seventeenth-century 
features? 





Radiation: An Elementary Treatise on 
Electromagnetic Radiation and on Réntgen 
and Cathode Rays. By H. H. Francis 
Hyndman. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan Co. 1898. 8yo, 
pp. 307. 

Somewhat more than half this book is de- 
voted to the properties of electromagnetic 
radiation—that is, of light, of the discharges 
of Leyden jars and oscillators, and of va- 
rious other kinds. This part of the book an- 
swers its purpose; but we shall say no 
more of it, because the chief interest of the 
work lies in its collecting all that is essen- 
tial in our knowledge of the newly dis- 
covered kinds of radiation. 

The discussion necessarily begins, just as 
the history of discovery does, with the so- 
called negative rays of Crookes. These rays 
can exist only under pretty high exhaus- 
tions. The negative rays can pass through 
glass; but if they are focussed on a part of 
the tube where thin aluminium, and not 
glass, is the material of the wall, a faint 
glow will be perceived outside. In fact, 
there are there, not negative rays, but an- 
other kind of rays, called cathode rays. 
These rays are susceptible of reflection and 
refraction; their interference is a disputed 
question; their polarization has never been 
effected. They do not affect the eye. Their 
velocity of propagation is less than that of 
light, suggesting that they reside in a sub- 
stance similar to, but distinct from, the 
luminiferous ether. When the current, in- 
stead of being steady, is rapidly intermit- 
tent, then, without any piece of aluminium, 
but with some focussing, X or Réntgen rays 
are emitted. These rays can be reflected, 
especially from zinc; but no interference or 
polarization of them has ever been discov- 
ered. Differently produced X-rays differ 


mere- greatly in their penetrative power. 
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Becquerel rays are rays having peculiar 


properties, which are emitted by salts of 
uranium and of other metals. The metals 
copper and platinum are readily transparent 
them; silver and tin are less so; zinc 
and lead are opaque. Becquerel rays are 
readily polarized; which shows that they are 
only ultra-violet-light rays. And the con- 
trast to the X-rays in this respect ought 
to throw a light on the nature of the lat- 
“Le Bon’s rays” are rays by which 
photographs can be taken from which ‘the 
light is shut off by a sheet of iron. ‘“Dis- 
charge rays’’ are rays emitted by an electric 


to 


ter. 


spark. They are, no doubt, merely ultra- 
violet rays. The light of fire-flies, glow- 
worms, etc., is known to be peculiar, but 


there is no reason to suppose it other than 
ordinary light peculiarly sifted. 

We cannot say this book is skilfully writ- 
ten. A certain number of facts are over- 
looked, and it seems almost a matter of 
chance as one reads whether anything will 
get mentioned or not. It has evidently been 
composed by taking all the memoirs on each 
branch in chronological order, and making 
an abstract of each; but unless every single 
statement of every memoir is included, this 
procedure will result in omissions. If all 
statements are included, the abstract must 
itself be digested with pains and skill to 
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SS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NOW R EAD y. 


Browning's 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


Camberwell Edition, Edited and 
annotated by CHARLOTTE PORTER 
and HELEN A, 12 pocket 
volumes, size 4 x 6inches, with pho- 
togravure frontispieces. Cloth, gilt 
top, per set, $9.00, Limp leather, 
per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, 


$25.00. 

It has been the aim of both publishers 
and editors to leave nothing undone to 
make this the best edition thus far pub- 
lished. The text is absolutely complete, 
and contains the fugitive poems neglect- 
ed by Browning and usually not found in 
collected editions, and includes, also, 
some verses not in any cther edition. 
The introductions and notes are full and 
scholarly, and throw much new light on 
Browning and his works. The lines are 
numbered throughout, and the volumes 
themselves are in every waya delight. The 


CLARKE. 


type has been selected with special refer- | 


ence to its legibility, the paper is opaque, 
and the cover designs by Goodhue are 
especially appropriate. The set is en- 
casel in a neat cloth box, making it 
beautiful and appropriate for presenta 
tion purposes. 


Recent Publications. 
History of the World. By Vicror Du 


ruy. Revised and continued by Prof. E. A. | 


GRosveENokR, 12m0. 2% colored maps, $2.00. 


Loom and Spindle. By Harrier H. 
Rosinson, l6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Manual of the History of French Lite- 
rature. By FrerpINAND BRUNETIERE. 
Authorized translation, 12mo0. Portraits. Cloth, 
S200 

Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. 


FARRAR, DD. l6mo,with portraits. Gilt top, $1.25. 


A Country Idyl, and other stories. By | 


CLARENDON PRESS 


Sanan K, Bouron, Imo, Cloth, $1.25 


Miriam. By Gusrav Koss. Llustrated. 


imo, $.50 


The Mistakes We Make. 


N. Ho Dote. mo. $8.50, 


Twenty Years After. By ALEXANDRE 
Doman, with 18 illustrations by Frank T. Merrivy. 
2vols, Imo. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50; half 
calf, per set, $5.00 


/n Press 
The Land of the Pigmies, 


Guy Burrows. Dedicated by permission to His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians. With intro 
duction by Henry M. STANLEY. Avo. 200 Thus 
trations, $3.00 


Newman Hall. 
a# portrait and view of Christ Chure 
ster Bridge Road. &vo 


Westmin 


Por sale by all booksetlera, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publiahers, on rec ‘eipt of price 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co., 


New York and Boston, 


Small Syo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, Cloth 


Edited by | | 


By Captain | 


Abonnement: Un An, $2.00; Six mois, $1.00, 


An auton: with | a 








Rind. ts 


POEMS 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 


We have here a volume of very real 
poetry. It has much beauty and variety 
of form, much eloquance and felicity of 
phrase, much lyrical rapture. and much 
ethical nobility, Everywhere it is 
sweet and sane. —Christian Register, 
Boston. 


The quality of this entire collection 
of verses can only be described hy the 
word ‘‘distinction.” Upon this su- 
preme quality, as rare as itisindefina- | 
ble, Mrs. Coates may safely base ber | 
high rank as a poet.—Public Ledger, || 
Philadelphia. 

Perhaps the most notable book of || 
verse given to the public bya woman | 
during the year; some of the sonnets 
are scarcely surpassed in recent litera- 
ture.— The Independent, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO | 
Boston and New York. | 


Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting list issued. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum 
is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, St. 
James, London, i 





NOW READY, 
(THE SIDDAL EDITION.) 


Extra, Gilt Edges. Price e, Half a Crown, net. 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


A Sonnet Sequence. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, Publishers, 
29 New Bond Street, London, Eng. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 and 93 sth Ave., N.Y. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


L’Echo de la Semaine 


Revue Littéraire et Mondaine 
PARAISSANT LE SAMEDI 
175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Numéro spéecimen envoyé sur demande. 





KH-RUSSELL 
W- BOOK 








’ A NEW FALL CATALCGUE 


Exiled for Lese Majeste 


BY JAMES T. WHITTAKER. 


A Story of Russia Under Nicholas |. 
and an Exile in Siberia. 


‘This is a romance filled with thrilling events in 
its  -. riptions of Russia, Siberia, and the frozen 
North. . . . . This portion of the book will be 
as entertaining to the young reader as to the older, 
Mastodon tusks are found, extinct volcanoes dis- 
covered, caves fallen into, and all sorts of exciting 
happenings take place, but it is also filled 
to the brim with inform: ution about the country, 
its customs and history.”’—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, July 3, 1898, 


: ; But ‘Exiled for Lése Majesté’ is, above 
all things, a story, and an exciting story at that. 
The incidents out of which it is woven are dramatic. 
The characters have many narrow escapes and 
thrilling adventures. The flight from the prison, the 
descent of the Lena, and the many subsequent perils 
of the personages in whose fortunes the author has 
enlisted our sympathy are so vividly depicted that 
the reader finds himself in a sort of mental race, 
and so absorbed in these children of the imagina- 
tion that he cannot lay the book down.”’— Memphis 
PT een October 23, 1898. 

‘As a romantic narrative ‘ Exiled for Lése Ma- 
jeste’ has had its equals if not its superiors in re- 
cent literature. . Butasa mine of valuable 
information on all sorts of topics this notable work 
surely has not had its equal since ‘ The Swiss Fa- 
mily Robinson.’*’—New York Times, July 30, 1898. 


Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00, 


CURTS & JENNINGS 


220 Ww. ath St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Twentieth ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
SE NT CATALOGUE OF SPECIAL BarR- 
GAINS IN CHOICE BOOKS, SUITABLE 
oemmummeemaas FIP ER FOR PRESENTATION OR 


FOR THE LIBRARY. IT IS SPE- 
THIS YEAR, 


CIALLY ATTRACTIVE 
CONTAINING A 8 ECTION FRO) 
STOCK PUR- 
Ee. re Be 











THE MAGNIFICENT 

CHASED FROM Estes & LAURIAT, 
FROM THE VALUABLE ENGLISH Books BOUGHT 
BY Mr. LAURIAT DURING HIS RECENT EUROPEAN 
TRIP, AND FROM THE LEADING NEW BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON, ALL GREATLY REDUCED LN PRICE.S END 
YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL CARD. 


CHAS, E, LAURIAT CO. estes‘ Lauriat BOS - ON 


301 Washington St., Opp. * Old South’? Church. 











Choice English and French Books. 
C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut St., Philada, Pa. 


has always on hand a large collection of Choice 
and Rare English and French books, including 
Cruikshankiana, First Editions of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Leigh Hunt, ete. Drama. Best Editions of 
Standard Authors. Choicely Illustrated Works, 
ete., etc. The greater part of the collection are 
in fine bindings. 

endian Select Lists sent to any address on mnpated 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


{mporters of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand, New books received from Paris 
and  Leipsig as s00n as ‘seued. 


ay | When calling please ask for 
okIBERAL | Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying books, write for quotations. An 


assortment of catalogues and special slips of hooks at 
reduced “ -"s for 10 cent stamp. 
- GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr ‘NEW YORK. 
| Mention on didvertivement and receive a discount.) 


\Soatiremoat st lawrence FOREIGN BOOKS 


Building, corner Weat St.) 
Boston, Mass, Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on application. 


—7 


With Full-Page Illustrations by 
GIBSON:REMINGTON: WENZELL 
NICHOLSON : ABBEY : KEMBLE 
Maicep Free On Application 
No. 3 Wes: 2gth St., New York 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
New Books for the Holidays. 


Two new books by E. EVERETT GREEN, author of ‘‘A Cle f Oxford, ‘The Youns 


Pioneers,” 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


extra, $1 50. 


Based on the struggle of the French and Indians to keep the English from extending thetr 
ca. It begins with the massacre of a settler’s family in Western Pennsylvania, but deals mal 
Quebec. The story introduces many historical incidents and personages 


A story of the Struggle in America 
and a map showing the scene of the war between the French aad English 


‘Tom Tufton’s Travels,” and other Historical -Tates 


With illustrations, 


&vo, cloth 


colonies in Amer 
lv with the siege of 
These incidents are made easy of rr 





membrance by their connection with the romance of the tale, and alto gether fs an interesting and finatructive 


book. 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. A sequel t> * Tom Tufton’s Travels.” 


A story of Queen Anne. 


8vo, extra cloth, $1.25 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


“Frank’s Firat Term.” 


Its Trials and Triumphs. 
With illustrations. 


With illustrations 


By Haro_p Avery, author of 
8vo, cloth extra, $1 25 


“Jt is a natural, stirring, wholesome and amusing story about boys and their pranks and studies, and it will be 


well thumbed.”— Congregationaliat. 


CHUMS AT LAST. A Tale of School Life. | IN THE GRIP OF THE SPANIARD. 


By A, Forsyta Grant. Illustrated, 8vo 

cloth extra, $1 00. 

Containing a very interesting description of a cricket 
match, and a thrilling account of stopping 4 train, by a 
boy, with a bicycle lamp—whereby he saved many lives 
The boys seem real and the story is well told. 


THE UNCHARTED ISLAND, By | 


SKELTON Kupporp author ot ** Hammond's 
Hard Lines,” etc. With illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth extra. $1.25. 

A most cleverly told story. The way in which the 
search for the treasure is diverted from an unknown 
island to the vault in the old Abbey is most ingenious, 
and the interest is kept up all through the story, 


THE GREEN TOBY G and THE 
PRINCESS WHO LIVED OPPOSITE. 


By Mrs EDWIN HOHLER. Illustrated. 8vo, 

cloth extra, $1.00. 

Delightful stories for children. 

“A plain little narrative, prettily told and fully tllus 
trated.”—Sunday-school Times. 


KING ALFRED’S VIKING. A Story of 
the First Eaogiish Fieet. By CHARLES W. 
WHISTLER. 8Svo, cloth extra. $1.00. 

The book is more than its name implies. It tells of 
the battles on land between the Saxons and the Danes, 
and the final victory of Alfred over Guthrum, the Da- 
nish “host king.”’ A good book for well-grown boys or 
older readers, and interesting to the student of early 
English history. 





By Herpert HAYESS author of * Under 

the Lone Star,” *‘The British Legion,” etc. 

With illustrations, Cloth extra, $1.50, 

A story of the struggle for independence in Venezuela 
under Bolivar. Full of adventure 


A FIGHTER IN GREEN. A Tale of Al- 
geria. By Herpert HaAyYeENs, author of 
** Under the Lone Ster,” **Clevely Sahib.” 
etc. With illustrations Cloth extra $1.50, 
A tale of the conquering of Algeria by the French 

Filled with heroic deeds, and contains the romantic 

story of two brothers who fight on opposite sides in the 

struggle. 

THE PIRATE’S GOLD. 
BLES, M.D, C.M 
treasure, 
60 cents, 
“Not long ago a buried treasure was found on an 

island near the coast of Florida, and the author haa {m- 

agined how it was put there and has worked into the 

narrative more or less which is kKnownabout some fa 
mous pirates. It is a short but vigorous story and is 
entertaining.” Congregationalist 


THE WHITE NORTH. With Norden- 
skiold, DeLong, aud Nansen. By M Dovue- 
LAS, author of ‘‘ Across Greenland’s Ice- 
fields,’ ** Breaking the Record.”’ ete. 
illustrations, 


By GORDON StTa- 
A true story of bidden 
With illustrations. Cloth extra, 


Cloth extra, 12mo, 80 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


Soldier Songs and Love Songs | 


COMPOSED BY 
Dr. ALEXANDER H. LAIDLAW. 


“Several sing the beauty, charm, virtue, and 
power of the American Girl,’’—-New York Mail 
and Express. 

‘“‘Martial and romantic. The American Girl is 
praised in bright verses.’’—Albany Times-Union 

“He evidently understands the American Gin. 
His verse fairly seethes with excitement.’’—-New 
York Bookman, 

“The songs breathe and 
love in almost every verse.”’ 
Union. 

“Full of stir. Teems with variety of whim and 
incessant turn of thought. Every kind of refrain 
enlivens it and every kind of rhythm. The book 
will never bore.’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 

“The martial spirit inspires the songs with the 
sound of drums and trumpets. They seem to sing 
themselves.’’"--New York Press. 


12mo, $1.00. 


Por aale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub 
lisher, 


William R. Jenkins, 


Cor. 6th Ave. and 48th St., 


celebrate passionate 
Brooklyn Standara 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARBONS 


of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paintings of 
all Eurorean Ga leries imported by 


GEORGE BUSSE, 42 w. 28th st.,New York 


ARTiSTIC FRAMING. 


IMPERIAL AMERICA: The Policy of National 
Expansion. By Wma. C. Levere. The subject treated 
historically, and the present tendency towards expansion 
advocated. Facts and Figures. The first book on the 
question of the day. Paper, 128 pages. Postpaid, 25 cte 


Porbes & Co., Publishers, P. 0. Box 464, Chicago. 


NEW YORK. | 


INDEX TO MEADE’S OLD CHURCHES, MINIS. | 


TERS, AND FAMILIES OP VIRGINIA. 
By J.M. Tower, M.D. 8vo, pp. 63, cloth or paper, #1.00 
Published by Southern History Association. Address 
COLYER MERIWETHER, Secretary, 
P, 0, Box 665 Washington, Dv. ¢ 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 


ack Numbers of “Ti 
Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation. 
In response to frequent inquiries from subseribers 
in incomplete set of THe Nation has little or no mar 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. The bindings generally count 


for nothing, owing to great diversitv of styles. Vol 
ume I, has readily brought #10 and upward when com 


| 
| 


! 





Xill 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
THE STORY OF 





GOSTA BERLING 


From the Swedish of SELMA 


With | 





plete, bound or unbound, but will bring very little in | 


proportion if a single number Is missing 
and III. are also scarce 
first. 


Volumes Il 
, but not so high-priced as the 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for | 


#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by year 

Stngle numbers pot more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred to 
Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 8t., Mr. A.S. Clark, 174 
Fulton St,, or H. Willams, 25 East Tenth Street, New 
York 

rhe publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in Tuk Nation 
_ [Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have 
since been issued, Vol. LA VI. comprising the first half 
year of 1508. 


Second-Hand Books. | 


Parcels of Old Books received daily. 

invited. Catalogue free 
Stedman's Library of American Literature. || 
_ Volunfes, embossed leather (New Edition, pub 
lished by Benjamin at $44.00), $12.50 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., N. Y. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Kare Books 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books tn 
a Freed pum Seeoile aoe ndings, rave Prints 
and Autographs,ete. On ne specimens are dealt with. 

“0 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENO. 


Inspection 


| 


LAGER- 
LOF by PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH 
12mo, Cloth. Extra, $1.75. 


There is hardiy a page 
that does not glow with 
strange beauty. so that 
the book exerts an un 
broken charm from be 
ginning to end 


The 
Bookman 


New York This Winter should see 
Times Frederika Bremer’s tri 


umphs repeute 1 bv Mins 
Lagerlof, for the hook 
has extraordinary charn 


No bare synopsis can 


Springfield ; os 

' give any notion © this 
Republican singular book, so full of 
atmosphere, so crowded 
with folk-lore. It is a 
brilliant specimen of the 


literature of phantasy. 


Not since the publica 

tion of ‘* Wuthering 
Heights *’ has the Eng 
lish public been invited 
to a story like this. 
In translator and au 
thor. a fresh and un 
expected revelation, of 
power. 


Caroline H. 
Dall in The 
Cambridge 
Tribune 


It is impossibleto give 
an ideaot the weirdness 


Detroit News 


Tribune and charm of the book ; 
this can only be obtain 
ed ip reading. 

Boston Something of — that 

Tr nscri t spirit we find in these 

. P wonderful tales which 
Morris, with his delight 
ful art, has imitated in 
his mediwval stories. 

Time and Something Homeric in 


its epic simplicity runs 
through the history of 
the deposed priest. The 
opening chapters engage 
the attention at once by 
their mystic realism. 


the Hour 


SIELANKA: A Forest Picture 

And Other Stories. By HENRYK SIEN- 
KIEWICZ, author of “Quo Vadis.” 
Translated from the Polish by JERE- 
MIAH CURTIN. cloth, 
$2.00. 


New York Times: * Under the seventeen tithes of the 
matter included in *Sielanka: a Forest Pieture,” om 
finds almost as many aspects of the genius of Henryk 
Senklewlez One finds single figures very care 
fully studied ; moments of deep emotion, startiing scenes 
vividly described: or one ts shown some Continental 
disturbance as it {« refleeted In an Isolated, insignificant 
ife.” 


Crown &vo, 


For Sale Everywhere. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHE Ks, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 
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TIMELY 
IMPORTANT 
AUTHORITATIVE 


Emin Pasha: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


Compiled from His Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes, and from 
By Grorce SCHWEITZER. With an introduc. 


Official Documents. 


tion by R. W. Felkio, M.D., F.R.S.E. Withportraitandmap. Two 
vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00. 
“All who are Interested in this part of Africa (the Soudan and Central Africa)— 


and who Is not at present?—where the competition among the European powers is 
keenest and where the forces of darkness are making their last stand, will welcome 
this. It is a piece of rare good fortune that Emin’s ‘carefully written, copious diaries 
have been recovered.”— The Times, London. 

“The personality and the deeds of Emin Pasha have a fascination quite apart 
from the interest that attaches to all stories of warand travel... .Icannot.. . 
give even a glimpse of the work which Emin did as an explorer, a naturalist, and a 
ruler; I must ask the reader to turn to the book itself.”— Col, H. G. Prout, sometime 
a Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, in the New York Times. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


HADLEY & MATHEWS, 


156-158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT 
FOR A YOUNG LADY, WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria Em- 
press Opera Shawl 


a most appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christ- 
mas, or New Year's gift. They are entirely 
handwoven, about 40 inches square, with 6- 
inch fringe, at Bethlehem by expert Saxon 
weavers. Softest wool and silk—woof silk 
and web wool—in rich light green, delicate 
pink, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 


Postpaid and Registered on receipt of 
$7.50—check or money order—to 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 








Users of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


are cordially invited to 
inspect and test the ... 


NEW BILLING 


Tabulating 


Attachment 


which we are now pre- 







Registered Trade Mark. 


Christmas 
Handiwork 


has long since begun, as our department of 
stamped linens clearly attests. Soft Embroi- 
dery Crashes, Colored Linens, and Art Linens 
of every sort. Stamped Pillow Tops, Photo 
Frames, Centre Pieces, Scarfs, and the mate- 
rials for working, all are to be found at 


“THE LINEN STORE” 


Our entire store has put on a Christmassy ap- 

earance. Christmas Handkerchiefs for every- 
aay. Christmas Table Linen, Bed Linen, and 
Fancy Articles for Bureau and Table Decora- 
tion are displayed in great profusion. 


JAMES IMcCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Onin tise, 


Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


Underwear 
of Cartwr'ght & Warner’s Celebrated Make, 
in Wool, Merino, Camel Hair and Silk and Wcol 


Hosiery. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hose and 
Half Hose. 


Tem pared to supply for the Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
INDERGARTEN supPLiEs Remington Men’s Silk Hose. 
K at SCHERMERHORN'S, 3 Eaat’l 4th Street, N. Y. ear 


Send for new Catalogue. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, 





Broadway K 19th st. 


New York. NEW YORK. 

















NOW READY. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1898 


With a series of Rxauieite Ft Plates, and about, one Tilus- 
trations from a from f he & by the First Artists 
fit edaen Day, pad m Gano intings. Thoth gilt, 

*,* The Two tills: Volumes for 1897 can 

also be had. $3.00 each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 

zy and o West 18th St., New York. 





THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 
































